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RoraL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


On yao oune, Jane 14, at 4.30 rot. PHILIP H. NEWMAN, 
Eeq., F.S. R.B.A., will read a Paper on ‘El ingenio Hidalgo Don 
Quixote de ct. Mancha : the Book ‘ond ts Author. E. W. BRABROOK, 


B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
aaah F PERCY W. AMES, Secretary. 





R? YAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

An URDINARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 
THURSDAY, June 15, at 5 p.w., in CLIFFORD'S INN HALL, Fleet 
Street, when the Alexander Prize Essay on ‘The Beginnings ‘of the 
Cistercian Order’ TT dyn ) W. A. PARKER MASON, M.A., 

ly of Trinity Colle; xfo 
sa catalas d - H. EB. MALDEN, Hon. Sec. 


cus OXFORD ARCHITECTU RAL and 
HISTORICAL SOCIET 
Ofters a Portion of its Surplus Stock of CROCEEDINGS (1860-1900) at 
the reduced price of ls a Part. h Part includes from about 25 to 
80 octavo peges, with occasional Plates. 
Apply to the Treasurer, 2, St. Michael’s Chambers, Oxford. 


G RESHAM LECTURES.—Four Elementary Lec- 

tures on ‘ The Infinitesimal Calcu'us’ will be delivered on Tues., 
Wed, thure., Fri., June 13-16, at Gresham College, Basinghall Street. 
E.c., by W. H. "WAGSTAFF, Esq., M.A., Gresham Professor of 
Geometry, at6r.«. Admission "tree. 











Wy oncEs TEE MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
PTEMBER, 1905. 
SUNDAY, September a cae Grand Opening Service, with Chorus 
and Orchestra. 


TUESDAY, "September 12.—11.30, (Een og call ‘Hymn ‘of 
Faith’ (Ivor Atkins), 4th Gari hony (Brahm ; 7.30, Sym phony (Beet- 
Pom eons leepers Wake h), Motet "hecnalbane ‘Requiem’ 
(Mozar' 

WEDNESDAY, September 13.—11.30, ‘Tod und Verkliirung’ (Strauss), 
‘De Profundis’ ar * Beatitudes’ (Selection) (Franck), ‘Hymn of 
Praise’; 8 p «x. Con 

TH URSDAY, Gegumaber 14. — 11.30. (Elgar); 7.30. 
« Elijh.’ 

FRIDAY, September 15.—11.30. ‘ Messiah.’ 

ARTISTES.—Albani, Agnes Nicholls, Sobrino, Muriel Foster, Edna 
Thornton, Mildred Jones, Coates, Green, Black, Frederic Austin, 
Dalton Raker, William Higley, and Plunket Greene. 

CONDUCTOR.—Mr. Ivor Atkins. 

For further information apply to Deicuron & Co. or E. J. Spanx, 
Worcester. 


“Aposties’ 


x 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JUNE 28, 29, and 30 to FILL ne not less 

than EIGHT RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON-RESI- 

DENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and SOME EXHIBITIONS.—For parti- 
culars apply to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
158s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





FE oO a 7 wo 2 & 
WOODLANDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Rev. HENRY T. J. COGGIN, M.A.Cantab. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


THE BUSHEY SCHOOL of PAINTING, 
BUSHEY, HERTS. 
For the Stady of the Human Figure and Animal Painting 
from the Living Mode 
Principal.—Miss LUCY KEMP-WELCH, R.B.A. 
Assistant Muster.—ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHF. 
Master of the Life-Class.—J. W. WH(TELEY. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary. 








FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRE, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYBRES, JUAN-LES-PINB, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTB 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. 8BMITH & 8ON_ 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


S!: DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, 


THEULOGICAL LECTURER WANTED. 2001. and Capi 
Rooms.—Particu'ars from the Principat. 7 _—T 











Roerat SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The SECRETARYSHIP of this SOCIETY will be VACANT on 
AUGUST 31. Salary 200]. per annum. The Gentleman holding the 
Office would require to be willing to give his whole time to its duties. 

Written applications, stating age, qualifications, references, &c., 
should be addressed to the Hononaary Secreranizs, Geographical 
Society, 1, Queen Street, Edinburgh, not Jater than JUNE 26, 1905. 

It is particularly requested that there be no canvassing of Members 
of Council. 


MERIONETH EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


DOLGELLEY COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a HEAD MASTER for the above School, who must have 
taken a Degree in the United Kingdom, preference ‘all other things 
being equal) being given to those who have had training and experience 
in Salary 1591 , with a Capitation Grant of 1/. 10s. per Scholar. 











( ) S&S & Cc 
slnmee of PICTURES by FRENCH and DUTCH 
MASTERS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 
NOW OPEN at 168, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD'S 


SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice and Port: 
by the Masters of the Old — Schoo!. MSHEPHERD'S. GALLERY, 
No. 27, King Street, St. James’ 








Applications, together with thirty-six copies of not more than six 
Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on or before WEDNESDAY, 
June 28. H. HAYDN JONES. 
Ecucation Oftice, Towyn (Merioneth), June 1, 1905. 


HABBIS NSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


The COUNCIL require a HEAD ART MASTER, whose duty will 
be, with rag Yer Assistants. to undertake the General Work and 
School of Art. He will aleo advise with the 











N BWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 25,0001. 
@ffice: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes 2 Vice-President and gives 


three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 


Director of Baucation for the Borough on the Art Instruction in the 
Elementary Day Schools, and possibly supervise such instruction, and 
also arrange and conduct Art Classes for the Instruction of Teachers. 
Salary 250). perannum. Candidates must be qualified as Art Masters 
according to the rules and regulations of the Board of Education, and 
must have had experience in teaching Design and ges The 

Gentleman appointed will enter upon his duties in SEPfLEMBER 
NEXT.—Applications before JU _ 26. Form of Application may be 
obtained from T. R. JOLLY, Secretary and Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY of LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF FRENCH. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the CHAIR of FRENCH. The 
emoluments of the Chair are derived from a fixed stipend and a share 
of the Fees, and are esaboromgeal me ue not less ie 60Ul. per annum. 

ith I did desire, Testimonials, 











entitied to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five 
80 paid. 
MEMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman eae eo the United 


w if € 
must be forwarded not later Panay JUNE 24. lagu further details apply 
to the Rrcisrnan, the University of Liverpool 





Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, 0} 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this ‘Institution, ‘and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for ite. provided that he or she ise engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—tThe Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20!. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and ee in 1897, 1901, and 1902, Love poamrrlg commemorates the 

reat ad vantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 

ajesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Six 
rics Newsvendors 

e ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 

wan oth 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the ‘late John 
Franeis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The ‘‘ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
tight of election to ite benefits, but this privilege not having been 
exercised until 1904, the General Pensions of the Institution have 
had the 7 — arising from the interest on this investment 
trom 1887 to 

The “ Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25!. per annum = 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who was a generous benefactor of ro 
Institution, and who died May 12, 1899. 

The “Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution, 
bebe Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man, under 
conditions laid 4 down in Rule 8. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary.. 








DUCATION. 
Parents desiring ane to 
the CHOICE 2 ~ aay for Bors or GIRLS o1 
'UTORS in England o: 


Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
we for more than thirty years have been closely in’ touch with the 
— mig agen ease ene: tiie Wii 
vice, free of charge, is given by Mr. ng, Nephew of the late 
lead Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post of 
DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in GEOLOGY. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
licati with Testi jals (which need not be printed), must be 
eont on or before TUESDAY, July 4, 1905, 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar, 





Jane 6, 1905. 





THE VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER, 


i npptictens. exe are toate. for the post of JUNIOR ASSISTANT 

TUREX in MATHEMATICS. Some acquaintance with Experi- 

ae Mechanics, and with the of WN 

meg a is desired. The appoiatment will b3 made for a term of 
Three Years, at a Salary of 150/. per aoe ——— should be 

sent to the Recisrrar not later than JUNE 2 


K BEDIVIAL LAW SCHOOL, CAIRO. 


LAW LECTURESHIPS. 


The EGYPTIAN MINISTRY of PURLIC INSTRUCTION invites 

applications for TWO POSTS of LECTURERS in the ENGLISH 
SECTION of the above-mentioned School. Salary 615/ . paeine a ned 
Candidates must be University Men, having either a Law Degree 
ae and must have a moderate nestbaen of 
French. They will be uired in the first instance to Lecture (in 
English) on ae ag oman Law, or Political apace ds pe 
cations, stating age by copies only — 
Testimonials, should “be made by letter to M. Snetvox Anos. Esq 














UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of LECTURER im 
BOTANY. Salary 120/. per annum. erg geen r€ three copies of 
three recent Testimonials, to be sent in by JU ool to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obeas 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


M ONICIPAL SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and 

PUPIL-TEACHERS’ oe for GIRLS. LEAMINGTON, to 
be opened in SEPTEMBER NEXT. The COMMI[TEE invite applica- 
tions for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of the above School. Applicants 
should have a University Degree or its equivalent qualification, and 
must have had suitable experience in a good Secondary Da 
Salary 2001. per annum, together with a Capitation Fee of 1l. per Pupil 
on all Pupils above One Hundred. (2301. ee for the first year.) 
Forms of Application, and conditions of may be 
from the Direcrorn, Technical School, 
accompanied by not more per nee ae ‘Testimonials, to be 
forwarded to the Dinecror, endorsed ‘ Application for aaaabeemann 
of Head Mistress,” on or before SATU RDAY. ,sune 24,1905. Personal 
canvassing wi)l be considered a disqualificatio: 

0. RAWLINSON, Clerk to the ‘Education Authority. 











June 7, 1905. 


[DUDLEY JOINT P.-T. CENTRE for GIRLS. 





LADY PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for above CENTRE, to be opened 
at the TECHNICAL SCHOOL, DUDLEY, EARLY SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Candidates must be registered (or qualified for registration) in 
Column B. Sslary 175/. Canvassing will diequalify. Further parti- 
eu'ars sent on spplication.—Forms of Application seg from, and 
returned, not later than JUNE 19, to, . M. WYNNE. 
Education Offices, Dudley, Wore. 


») UNIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED in 
SEPTEMBER fer MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
DONCASTER. &pecial Subjects: Physics, Botany. The Mistress 
po ‘aes ee ghee charge “et a Form, and be uired to take some 

nary Form Subjects. Salary 100/., -resid: — fore 
SUNE 22, Heap aaron P ca ent. = 


BRISTOL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE: 


The LOCAL COMMITTEE ef the BRISTOL DAY Rhein 
COLLEGE invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT MASTBR. 
Salary 1401., rising to 160/. Candidates should have good ph mo 
in Science, Mathematics (and perhaps French or German), and a 
thorough acquaintance with the work of Elementary Schools, 80 as to 
render assistance to the Master of Method. Applications, — four 
typed or printed copies of three recent ‘ ‘Testimonte ais, should be septin 
on or before FRIDAY. ee 30, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obta! 
JAMES rvs TER, Secretary, University College, Bristol. 


Country _ of ae See 


EDUCATION ACTS, ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for Two 
rye meer ents of ASSISTANT INSPECTORS under the Chief Inspector 
ucation). They will be required to assist the Council’s District 
Inspectors ‘in the Inspection of Publ.c Elementary Day Schools and 
Evening Schools, and, if — any other 
within the areas allotted to then 

The salary in each case is 250!. fsa rising by annual increments of 
151. to a maximum salary of 400/. a year. 

The persons ap pee will be under the control of the Chief 
Inspector, and wit be required to give their whole time to the cuties 
of the office. and will in other respects be subject to the usual con- 
ditions sttaching to the eee SAVIN particulars of which are 
conta‘ned in the Form of Applica 

In connexion with these Soalabbents there is no restriction with 
regard to sex. 

Applications shou'd be made on the official form, to be obtained from 
the Clerk of the London County Council at the County Hall, Sree 
Gardens, S.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embank ment, 
W.c. The applications must be sent in not later than 10 am. on 
SATURDAY, June 24, 1905, addressed to the Clerk of the Council, at the 
Education Offices as above, accompsnied by Copies of not more 
three recent Testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification fo: apoenine 

. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County Couneil. 

The County Hail, — 8.W., 




















BEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(Univerajty of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The watt will appoint a RESIDENT Eee Sod for NEXT 
SES8IO Candidates must hold a er or its equivaien' 
Six coples of t lications, and not more than three recent 
sent not later ‘than JULY 7 te the Secretary of 





n London not later than June 17, 1905. they should be 
to the Native Court of First Instance, Cairo. Later applications should 
be addressed to St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster. 








mu 
the. College, deem ' whom al! information may he nae 
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GTOcKPOBT FUE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, age 23 to 24, for the above 
LIBRARY. Previ te — he et essential. Good knowledge 
of English Literature, Ty ~ XW Shorthand would be an 

tage. Wages, 2s. per week, risip by 20 tobe. In four years 
Address, enclosing three Testimon . to the CHarrMan, bic 
Library, Stock port, not later than JUNE 17. 


N EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. Salary 70l., rising by three annual instal- 
ments to 100/. University ou with some Library experience,. pre- 
ferred.—Applications, &c., to be addressed to the Punic Liprarny, 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne. 


RENCH TRANSLATOR.—Services of a 

FRENCH TRANSLATOR REQUIRED by a COMPANY. Excel- 

lent prospects, light and permanent work to qualified man. Must know 

French as well as English. Commencing salary 150]. Must invest 

2501. at 5 per cent.—Apply, firstly, to J. D., Manager, 6, Claremont 
Terrace, Black pool. 


ATALOGUER WANTED in a LONDON 
/ BOOKSELLER'S. Must be experienced.—Write F., Box 1013, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, or otherwise.—An 
educated ENGLISH LADY (25), speaking and writing French and 

, Shorthand (110), Typist (Remirgton or others), wants post as 
above.—Letters to W. L., care of Cowie & Co., 17, Gresham Street, E.C 

















youre MAN (19) desires post as SECRETARY 
or LITERARY ASSISTANT. Well educated. German ; ae? 

Type-Writing ; up-to-date with © 

Address M.D., Box 1010, Dipenaae Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, BE. c 


ADY PROOF READER, of some experience, 








(F LAISHERS REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW RBADY, 

Comprising all most Recent Purchases in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition, at REDUCED Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


OOKS on ART, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
COLLECTIONS of PORTRAITS, &e. . Just ready.— 
Fraxcis Epwarps, 83, High Street, Marylebone, ig ion, W 


LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS 








Part VIII. SI—T, with 144 Illustrations, price 2s. JUST ISSUED. 
Parts I.—VII. containing A—8H, with 1050 Ill i in Facsimil 
P 





rice 17s. the 7 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


CAtALOGUS of FRENCH BOOKS, at et 
gf on I. PHILOSOPHY. II. es It a 

TORY. IV. ETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. KEA 

GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. ee “GENERA 

LITERATURE 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, santo, Ww. 





RST EDITION 8 of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books itlus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. wo Bought.— 
aLTzr T. Srzncer, 27, New Oxford Stree P London, W 





wants SITUATION. In London preferred. —Apply 
or by letter, J. B. F., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, "EC. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimoniais.—A. B., Box 910, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.c. 


BeeTBActs (SOURCE of) WANTED WEEKLY 
from LIBRARY BOOKS.—Laxvoa, 14, Argyle Road, Faling. 











RAINING for PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK and INDEXING.—Apply Miss Pernensrince (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos), 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE. 
LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 
ington), 9d. per 1,000. Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, ‘Vernon Road, Clapham. 


TY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
bg (Classical Tripos ; 

search, Revision, Translation. — Tex 
Tre ae AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 











ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) ef good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 
esteemed Editions of various Authors, some scarce, all in new extra 
leather bindings, full and half beund, at prices affixed —W. Roor & 
Son, Book binders, 29-30, Eagle Street, Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C. 





EWSPAPER LIBRARY.—ADVERTISER 

secks OFFERS of BOOKS suitable for a LIBRARY of a great 

DAILY PAPER. Only reasonable rg will be entertained.—Address 
Lrprartan, 204, Temple Chambers, E.C 








B Oo O - sk FF SB |S 
Medieval and Modern Styles Designed and Engraved. 
Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET free. 


THOMAS MORING, Engraver, Stationer, Printer, &c., 
257, High Holborn, W.C. 





ANCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 

and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, Limited, 
for Specimen Copy (gratis) ef their NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR. The 
finest Greek, Rowan, and English Coins on View and for Sale at 
Prices. —Spink & Son, Limited, Experts, Valuers, and Cata- 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. References to en Writers.—M. Srvarr, Thirl- 
bank, Roxborough Road, Harrow 


YPE-WRITING. AUT EORe es. oe 
dT 


ae. carefully and prompt! 





sues. 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, "W. Established spwards of 
otur: 





RTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 
celebrated Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BE GARDNER. Limited te 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 





8d. per 1,000.—Mis 


IHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 


The interests of oe cal — 
Publishi Publishers. ane and Test. 


ing arranged. MSS. p' 
monials on application *o Mr. A. M. Bunomzs, 34, Paternoster Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Acccuntant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, somes, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. ance 


6 A. Massiz, Straithairly, New Barn, Longfield, Kent. 

















Books and Manuscripts, including the Library , the late Lieut.. yey a 
Col. E, A. SHULDAM, that of the late FRANCIS Pop. 
HAM, Esq., and others. 


Mea SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will eee by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
W.C., on THUR: rp June 15, ‘and Two Fo! ollowing 
MANUSCRIPTS, including the 
SHULDAM, of Coolkelme, co, 
a re, somprising the Bibliographical Works of Dibdin— French Tilus- 
Book: sterical Literature—the Lewy = Scott, Theckoray 
by other Contempo: Authors— White's Selborne, First Edition. 
oe of Prints— Burlington Fine-Arts Club, Exhibition of 24 
bindings, &c. A ag ay of the LIBRARY of the late F. 
INDERWICE, Esq, K.C., containing Howell and —— Stats 
Fay a ne’s Peerage—Dictionary of National Biography, a Set— 
rs's History of Prices—the English Dialect Dictionary 
—Notes and Queries, a Set, with Indexes—Froissart, Croniques de 
France, 4 vols. Paris, 1530, &c. The LIBRARY of the late FRANCIS 
POPHAM, Esq., including Gould’s Humming Birds, 5 vols., 
Works on Natural History—Sporting Books—Voyages—Travels—and 
General Literature. The LIBRARY of the late Major HENKY HALR, 
containing La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, 1762— Westmacott's 
English py — Hutehinace’s Dorset — Manning and Bray's Surrey 
Clutterbuc k’s Hertfordshire— and other Works on Topography, &c. 
Other Properties, including Books of sine ee a —Engravings 
—Scott'’s ovele— First Editions — Early Prin oks— Warner's Orchid 
Album—S8elect Plants— » and 
other Works on \ —Tracts, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Plates from the Liber Studiorum, the Property of a Lady, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will =< by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
oe. Strand, W.C, on MONDAY, June 19, at 1 o'clock preci ely, 
LATES aod the LIBER STUDIORUM and other eet 
> and after J. M. W. Turner, the Property of a LADY 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues aes be had. 





The THIRD rosie of the valuable — of JOSEPH 
NIGH, Esq., F.S.A 


ESSRS. eOTHEDY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., ng MON “3 Y. June 19, and Five Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock = cisely, the THIRD PORTION of oe valuable and 
interesting L BRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., F.8.A., &c. (Editor 
0! consisting chiefly of Works 'by the best- 
known English aaa French Writers on Poetry, gg and the 
Drama of the Sixteenth, Se nd 
Centuries, including Ancient and Rare Editions of the * ‘ uae ~ 
the Period—a large number of Dramatic Pieces, Hiograpbies, Anec- 
dotes, &c., of the ited Stage in the Eighteenth Century—Reprints 
and Private Limited Issues of very Rare Works—Series of Scarce 
Editions of Bacon, cio, Cervantes, Chaucer, Corneille, Dorat, 
Dryden, D'Urfey, a La Fontaine, Longus, Marguerite de 
Valois, Marat, Milton, Molitre, Montaigne, m. Morr's, Duchess of 
Newcastle, Rabelais, Ré:if de las Bretonne, Konsard, D. G. Rossetti, 
Rousseau, Scarron, thakespeare, Sheridan, Spenser, Suckling, 
Symonds, Tabourat, Uzanne, Voltaire, Wither— Works on Bibliography 
—a Series of Elzevir Editions—Theatrical Costumes — Out-of-Print 
Periodicals—a large number of Plays by various Writers—Publications 
of the Keimscott and other Presses, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. 





Catalogues may be had. 





Fine 18 in. Reflector Telescope, with Observatory Transit 
Instrument, §c. 


FRIDAY, June 16, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., a fine 18in. 
REFLECTOR TELESVOPE by Calver, and Observatory’ 16 fc. by 17 ft. 
Transit Instrument by Coates & Sons, and other Scieniine Instruments 
—Photographic Cameras and Lenses—Microscopes and Microscopic 
Slides—Tools— and a large quantity of valuable Goods. 


On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 











each. Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Address W. Biscomns Ganpwzx, Hoathly, | application. 
Hind Head, Surrey. 
Curiosities. 
Usa, tumlte, sig tgom ent one tetroon. Fiemme; | M[R:,,J-, C- STEVENS, will OFFIR, at his 
eee Road, Tunbridge | py gare Y, June 20, st half-pist 12 o'clock, CHINESE and 
JAPANESE PORCELAIN, CARVED IVORIES, and CLOISONNE 
=—S—— WAR of Native Work—Carved and Inlaid 


Sales by Auction. 


lk Books—Medern Publications and Ri inders, 








Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All tens i 
earried out under Mr. Larner’s — ee — 28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to Booksellers } Provident 
Iustitation. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
ROUGHT, SOLD, VALUBD, 
And supplied with every requisite. 
Write for ‘THE COMPLETZ JOURNALIST.’ 
The Imperial News Agency, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
America : 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Australia: Holt’s Chambers, 121, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.8.W. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
° Leng oa of tA Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate o: nvestigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
ef Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.0. 


ATHENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Athenawm, Notes and Queries, &c. 
boat to SUBMIT RSTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ODICAL PRINTING.—18, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 

















Catalogues, 


H. PEACH, 387, Belvoir Street, Leicester, 

e issues CA’ TALOGUES "ot MSS. and OLD BOOKS post free to 
Book Collectors. No Mary Queen of 
Bcotes Items—Scotch BreadeldesBindinee, &e. 


ATALOGUE No. 43.—Etchings by Whistler 


and Samuel Palmer—Engravings after Turner—Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum—Drawings of the ly English Scheol—scarce illustrated 
Books— Works by Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W»x. Wann, 2, Charch 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











‘HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
DEVELOPMENT of ART BOOKS, > by Or OO. WILLIA MOON, 
Bditor of Pal New Lal ot Teyan’o. ‘Dictionary of Painters and 
Srerovere, 8 en Copies .—Wiiituams & N 
OF 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





MBssRs. HODGSON & oo. ee SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, Chan Lane, W.C. 
on FRIDAY, June 16, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS in ai 
Classes of Literature ; also Modern P and I chie’ 
new in cloth—Sets of Standard Authore—Fopular Novele—Juvenile 


ks, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Rare and Valuable Books, including a Selection from an 
Country Library. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, June 21, and Two Following Days, atlo clock, rare 
and valuable BOOKS, including an interesting Copy of Anne Killigrew’s 
Poems, 1€86, with the rare Portrait— White's Sei borne, First Edition— 
a fine Copy of the Original Bdition of Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols. 
and Cembridge University, 2 vols.—valuable Sporting Books and Prints 
—Modern Fine-Art and Illustrated KHooks—handsome Library Editions 
of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Whyte-Melyille, J. H. Jesse, Lady 
Jackson, Carlyle, and others, many in fine calf or morocco bindings— 
Brinkley’s History of Japan, 12 yols.—Yule's Cathay, 2 vole., Hakluyt 
Society, and other ecarce Standard Kooks; also an extensive LIBRARY 
ot MATHEMATICAL and SCIENTIFIC "BOOKS, eorer . Copy of 
the Editio Princeps of Gilbert on the Magnet, 1600; and a8. ECHO’ 
of WORKS in Ls a ENGLISH LITERATURE Sony - 
COUNTRY LI RY 
To ve viewed, and Catalogues had. 


pa ne a be F Curios from all Parts. 


On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Books. 
WEDNESDAY, June 21, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
an important LIBRARY of WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY, 
oe Meyer's Coloured Illustrations of British Birds and their 

vols.—Yarrell's History of British Birds, with Manuscript 
Ad tions Lord Lilford’s Birds of the British Islands, 7 vols.—British 
Museum Catalogue of Birds, 26 vols.—The Ibis, a Complete Set— 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 58 vols —Dresser’s Birds of 
Europe, 9 volse.—Gray's Genera of Birds, 3 vols.—Smith’s Illustrations 
of the Zoology of South Africa, 5 vols.—a Set of Notes and Queries, &c. 


Caialogues on application. 





Valuable Books, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, June 27, and Following Day, at 10 minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS in all Branches of Literature, 
including a Library removed from Shropshire. 





THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. 
The valuable and artistic COLLECTION of ANTIQUE, HISTORICAL, 
and ALLEGORICAL THEATRICAL COSTUMES, designed and 
nee at great cost by William Poel, Esq., including many 





Valuable Law Books, including the Library of the late Sir 
JOHN BUDD PHEAR ( formerly Chief Justice of Ceylon), 
sold by Order of the Executors, 


MESS8S. | HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at nog Roems, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C.. 
curing JUNE. valuab'e LAW BOOKS, including the above LIBRARY 
and other Properties, comprising two Complete Sets of the Law 
Reports i Commencemeat to 1905—Works in Legal History— 
Text Books, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


hased at the Sale of M. V ictor Barthe—Armour— 
Suumeaee Books—Carved Oak Elizabeth d—and other 
Furniture and Bric-a-brac. 





Also 
The unique FULL-SIZE MODEL of the OLD FORTUNE PLAY 
HOUSE, with its Furniture and Working Equipment. 
OREHAM & CO. (of Mowbray House, Norfolk 


Street, Strand, W.C.) will SBLL, on JULY 5 NEXT, at the 
Atelier, No. 90, College Street, Chelsea, 8S.W 


Catalogues of the AUCTIONEERS. 





ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. beg to ANNOUNCE 

they will hold cee SALES of RARE and VALUABLE 

BXT FEW WEBKS, prior to the Close of their 

middle of Jaly. They would therefore respectfully 

advise those 4 £. Libraries or Collections of Books to dispose of, to 

communicate as to the Sale of the same with as little — as possible, 
j® order to ensure the Property being offered this Season. 





IPSWICH.—Eighty Works in Water-Colour and Oil by F. G. 
Cotman, R.1., including three large Canvases. 
ARROD, TURNER & SON will SELL the 
above by AUCTION at the SALOON, 5, TAVERN STREET, 
IPSWICH, on FRIDAY, June 23, 1906, at 3 o'clock, v.». 
talogues of the Avcrionesns, Ipswich. 
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ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectful! ve Notiee that they will hold the Following 
SALES by avcTiO at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 


On FRIDAY, June 16, WORKS of ART of 
MEDIZVAL and RENAISSANCE TIMES from the COLLECTION of 
J. H. FIIZHENRY, Esq, and PORCELAIN and OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE from various So Ss. 


On SATURDAY, June 17, ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES, the Property of Msjor CORBETT WINDER 
and others. 








NOW READY. 
The JONE Number of 
UNIVERSITY REVIEW. 


rg HE 
Principal Contents. 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS. 
By Canon Barnett. 


QUESTIONS for DISCUSSIONS. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. 


The POSSIBILITY of POPULAR PROGRESS. 
By J. A. Hobson. 


The FREE CHURCHES and the UNIVERSITIES. 
By Rev. J. Hope Moulton, 


The STUDY of LOCAL HISTORY. 
By Ramsay Muir. 


May be obtained through all Booksellers and 
Newsagents. 


Price SIXPENCE net. 
London: Sherratt & Hughes. 





[HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s, 
Contents.—JUNE. 


The PRORLEM of the UPPER YANG-TZE PROVINCES and their 
COMMUNICATIONS. By Lieut.-Col. C. C. Manifold, 1.M.8. With 
8 Ikastrations and Map. 

C. REGINALD ENOCK’S JOURNEYS in PERU. Ry Sir Clements R. 
Markham, K.C.B., President R.G.S. With Sketch-Map. 


The a TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP. By Major C. F. Close, C.M.G. 
R.E. 


GLAREANUS: his Geography and Maps. By Edward Heawood, M.A. 


ALPINE RAILWAYS and INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. By 
A.J. Sargent. With Map. 


The ALEXANDER-GOSLING EXPEDITION. 


REVIEWS :—Africa: Tunis; South Africa; The Hydrography of the 
Nile. America: A Feature of the Brazilian Coasts. Mathematical 
and Physical Geography : An English Suess. General: The Position 
of Geography in Science and Education. 


The MONTHLY RECORD. 
OBITUARY :—Paul Lessar. By T. H. H. and P. K. 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Temperatures and ‘Glacial Reservoirs.” By 
Dr. William Hanter Workman. 


ge of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION 
1904-1905. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NEW MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 
London : Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Aere, W.C. 


Beeks and BOOK-PLATES, 
The Book-Lover’s Magazine. 
Vol. V. Part 4, JUNE, 1905, 2s. 6d. 


THACKERAY and bis ILLUSTRATORS. 
Melville. With 10 Illustrations. 


DURSR'S BOOK-PLATES in the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
By Stewart Dick. With 9 Illustrations. 


The SILVER LIBRARY of the DUKE ALBRECHT of 
PRUSSIA. By Th. A. Fischer. With an Illustration. 


The COMPOSITION of a DBCORATIVE TITLE-PAGE. 
By Edward F. Strange. With 6 Illustrations. 


COLOURED BOOK-PLATES. By Stewart Dick. 


SWISS BOOK-PLATES. By T.R. Dennis. With 6 Illus- 
trations. 


*.* Vol. V., bound in ornamental cloth case, 12s. 6d. net. 


Otto Schulze & Co. 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





By Lewis 





] OSTWITHIEL CHURCH (with Illustrations) ; 
4 Monument at Aldershot to Members of the Medics! Corps; 
Letter from Paris; Notes and Sketches in Southern Italy (X1.); Com- 
Poa Designs for Hammersmith Public Baths ; Competition igns 
or Clock Tower, St. George's Circus; ‘‘Tullylagan,” Co. rone, 
Ireland; House at Denbigh; Typical Structures in Concrete-Steel 
(Studert’s Colamn), &c.—See the BUILDER of June 10 (4d. ; by | gr 
4}d ).—Through any Newsagent; or direct from the Publisher of the 
Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C 





NEARLY READY. A LEARNED AND IMPORTANT WORK 
ON THE VIRGIN BIRTH, ENTITLED 
Tus 


Vieee Fx SiR Tf 2 
a Principal Foundation of Christianity. 

*'Fally Explained, Corroborated, and faithfully Expounded by Doctors 

>= of Theology and Doctors of Medicine in Past C 

Presented to the Twentieth Century by a BIBLIOPHILE. 


N.B.—This book is not intended for general circulation, but is 
privately printed in 100 Copies only, each numbered, and can be had 
only from 

Mr. C. Higham, Theological Bookseller, Farringdon Street, E.C., 

Qren‘tiaise of 10s. 6d., in order of application. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


aoe ew weer 


The RELIGION of ISRAEL: a Historical Sketch. By R. L. 


OTTLEY, Canon of Christ Church, and Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s, 
EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NoTE:—‘' This book is intended to supplement the ‘Short History of the Hebrews’ 
(published in 1901) In which the writer was unable to deal particularly with the development of religion in Israel.” 


The PRESERVATION of ANTIQUITIES: a Handbook for 
Curators, Translated, by permission of the Authorities of the Royal Museums, from the German of 
Dr. FRIEDRICH RATHGEN, Director of the Laboratory of the Royal Museums, Berlin, by GEORGE 
A. wrx M.A. M.D.Cantab., and HAROLD A, AUDEN, M.b8c.Vict., D.Sc.Tiibingen. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By the late Sir 


GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, Bart., Sc.D. LL.D. D.C.L. Past Pres. R.8., &c. Reprinted from 
the Original Journals and Transactions, with brief Historical Notes and References. 
Vol V. (Concluding Volume). Demy 8vo, 15s. (Already published, Vols. I-IV. 15s. each.) 


KUMMER'S QUARTIC SURFACE. By R. W. H. T. Hudson, 


M.A. D.Sc., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Mathematics at the 
University of Liverpool. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


RECORDS of the BOROUGH of LEICESTER. Being a Series 
of Extracts from the Archives of the Corporation of Leicester. Vol. III. 1509-1603. Edited by 
MARY BATESON, Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. Revised by W. H. STEVENSON, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and J. E. STOCKS, M.A., Rector of Misterton, 
Archdeacon of Leicester. Royal 8vo, 25s, net. A Prospectus will be sent on application, 


VEDIC METRE in its HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. By 


E, VERNON ARNOLD, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the University College of North Wales, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME, NEARLY READY. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY.—POEMS (Miscellanies, The Mistresse, 
Pindarique Odes, Davideis, Verses Written on Several Occasions). Edited by A. R. WALLER, 
M.A. Large crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. (To be followed by the PROSE and ENGLISH PLAYS,) 
NOW READY, large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 
SAMUEL BUTLER.—HUDIBRAS. | RICHARD CRASHAW.—STEPS to 


Written in the Time of the Late Wars. The Text the TEMPLE, DELIGHTS of the MUSES, and other 
Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Poems, The Text Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


ROGER ASCHAM.— ENGLISH |THOMAS HOBBES. — LEVIA- 


| 
pepe : a oo of -— Fre yoy Wiratnu ie f or, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Common- 
of Germany, The Scholemaster. t y wealth, Ecclesiasticall and Civill. The T 

ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, ext Edited by 








A. R. WALLER, M.A. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 


EUROPE and the FAR EAST. By Sir R. K. Douglas, Keeper 


of Oriental Printed Books and MSS, at the British Museum. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps, 7s. 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—General Editor: F, H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D. 
NEW VOLUME, READY IMMEDIATELY. 


The LANDS of the EASTERN CALIPHATE: Mesopotamia, 


Persia, and Central Asia. From the Moslem Conquest to the Time of Timur, By G. LE STRANGE 
Author of ‘Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate,’ ‘ Palestine under the Moslems,’ &c. e 
crown 8vo, with 10 Maps, 15s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—General Editor: A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. Vol. III. 


TREES. A Handbook of Forest Botany for the Woodlands and 


the Laboratory. By H. MARSHALL WARD, D.Sc. F.R.S.. Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Vol. IIL FLOWERS and INFLORESCENCES, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Already published :—Vol, I. BUDS and TWIGS. Vol, II. LEAVES. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 48, 6d. net each. 
To be completed in Six Volumes:—IV, FRUITS and SEEDS. V. SEEDLINGS. VI. GENERAL 
CHARACTERS. ih on 
TIMES.—“ A work that cannot fail to a 
. uals ptt thy sane be ym th oat oe 5 oat who are interested in the trees and shrubs of our woodlands, and 
FIELD.—“ This set of volumes should find a place in the country house library, and in those of institutions devoted 
to natural history.” 


THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


Edited by R. H. BIFFEN, M.A., A. D. HALL, M.A., T. H. MIDDLETON, M.A., and T. B. WOOD, M.A., i 
with W. BATESON, M.A. F.R.S., J. R. ‘CAMPBELL, B.Se., and W. SOMERVILLE, M.A. DSe. naam 
NOW READY, Vol. I. Part II. 
Contents. 
Gostae. ee ae = o Compasttion of Cows’ Milk. 
WOOD, T. B., an ° -—Variation in the Chemical Composition of Mangels. Bight F i 
—_— ow HUGHES, F., and JUPE, C. W. C.—The Influence of Sulphates 3 A... etn oy gana Feeding 
alue of Crops. 
CAVE, T. W.—“‘ Black-quarter ” in Sheep. 
HALL, A. D.—On the Accumulation of Fertility by Land a'lowed to Run Wild. 
BIFFEN, R. H.—The Inheritance of Sterility in the Barleys. One Figure in Text. 
. HALL, A. D.—Variation in Composition of the Swede. 
“= The Journal of Agricultural Science will be issued as material accumulates, aimi 
100 ‘pages, with Plates and Figures, Four Parts to constitute a Volume. ming at Quarterly Parts of about 
s+ The Subscription Price, payable in advance, is 15s. net per Volume (post free); Single Numbers, 5s. net. 
will be sent on application. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, C. F. CLAY, Manager, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.8| MESSRS. HURST &€& — 
TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY, 
NEW BOOKS. BLACKETT beg to Being an Examination of the more important 
—o— Arguments for and against believing 


PROF. DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 


LECTURES ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN LAW AND PUBLIC 
OPINION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C. B.C.L., Author of ‘ Introduction to 
the Study of the Law of the Constitution.’ 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE TRADE POLICY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES 
SINCE 1860. 


By CARL JOHANNES FUCHS, Professor of Political 
Keonomy in the University of Freiburg i. B. Translated by 
CONSTANCE H. M. ARCHIBALD. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. J. PARKER SMITH, M.A. M.P. 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Extra 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


oa. B. FIRTH. With yng by NELLY ERICH- 
8 Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated by HE. C. PEIXOTTO. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. 


Second Series. By the late F. J. A. HORT, D.D. D.C.L. 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS WAR: 


Its Antecedents and its Incidents. By Col. Sir H. M. 
HOZIER, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


By S. A. HIRSCH, Ph.D., Joint Editor of the Greek 
Grammar of Roger Bacon and a Fragment of his Hebrew 
Grammar. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


( Published for the Jewish Historical Society of England). 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


FOND ADVENTURES. 
Tales of the Youth of the World. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


MRS. DARRELL. 


By FOXCROFT DAVIS. 


POCKET EDITIONS 


OF THE NOVELS OF 


SCOTT, DICKENS, & THACKERAY. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. net; limp leather, 3s. net each. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 
OLD MORTALITY.—The OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP.—The VIRGINIANS. 


MENDELISM. 


By R. C. PUNNETT, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 16mo, 2s. net. 

A Brief Account of Mendel and his Experiments with 
Plant Hybridization, and his Discovery in Heredity. 














MACMILLAN & CO., LimitTED, London. 





announce the publication 
of Mr. F. A. McKEN- 
LIES new work wm 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, Plans, and 
a Map, price 7s. 6d. net. 
FROM TOKYO TO 
TIFLIS. Uncensored 
Letters from the War. 
By F. A. McKENZIE, 
Special Correspondent 
of the ‘ Daily Mail.’ 


*‘ Tf the man must have a heart of stone who can 
read these sidelights on war without feeling their 
tragedy, he must be devoid of human pride who 
can read them without being thrilled by the 
courage and devotion they record.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 


NEXT WEEE, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, &c. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


ZANZIBAR IN 
CONTEMPORARY TIMES. 
By R. N. LYNE 


The SECOND EDITION 
of Mr. PERCEVAL 
LANDON’S great 
work on Tibet, entitled 
LHASA, is NOW 
READY in 2 vols., with 
all the original Illustra- 
tions, and the new Official 
Survey of Lhasa and 
Neighbourhood, price 
Al. 28. net. 


NEW VOLUME BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
Price 3s, 6d, 


IDLE IDEAS IN 1905. 


By JEROME K, JEROME, 


Author of ‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 














London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





in that Religion. 
Compiled from various sources 
By Major W. H. TURTON, Royal Engineers, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY, carefully Revised 

throughout. 

‘** Truth of Christianity’ has reached a third edition, a 
well-deserved recognition of the merits of a book which on 
its first d general atiention. As we 
intimated before, the book is of considerable value to ev ery 
one who is concerned with the controversy on Christian 
evidences ; it presents a perfect storehouse of facts and the 
conclusions which may be legitimately drawn from them.” 

Church Times. 

“ Has a freshness about it that is singularly attractive.” 

(New York) Churchman, 


HOW TO PREACH. 
A Manual for Students. 


By the Rev. E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., 


Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, St. David's College, 
Lampeter. 


Cloth boards, 2s. net. 











THE 
STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 


Genesis in the Light of Recent Research. 


By Mrs. FREDERIC GREEN, 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. BE. RYLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Winchester. 
Cloth, 1s. Sd. net; paper, 9d. net. 
This will be found a most valuable help to parents and 
teachers at the present time. 





THE 


LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 


And Sidesmen in the Twentieth Century. 
By P. V. SMITH, LL.D, 
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The Victoria History of the County of Surrey. 
Edited by H. E. Malden. Vol. II. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tue second volume of what promises to 
be a thoroughly good and comprehensive 
history of Surrey, when completed in the 
allotted four volumes, has now been issued. 
It contains several contributions of par- 
ticular merit. The opening section, by Mr. 
Malden, on ‘The Ecclesiastical History of the 
County,’ is good of its kind, and in some 
respects the editor strikes out a rather 
original line, as where he shows, illus- 
trated by diagrams, the usual arrangement 
of parish boundaries according to geological 
formations. The Rev. Dr. Cox has treated 
separately each of the religious houses; 
they were not very numerous, but included 
two or three of importance, such as the 
Cluniac house of Bermondsey and the 
Cistercian abbey of Waverley. He has 
brought together in these short sketches 
much that is unrecorded in the ‘Monasticon’ 
or elsewhere, and shows himself conversant 
with the Winchester registers and the various 
extant chartularies. The account of the 
Carthusian priory of Sheen is the most 
interesting. 

The editor adds a short section on the 
‘Military History of Surrey,’ which is of 
value as to military organization apart from 
actual warlike operations, giving a chrono- 
logical account of knight - service, com- 
missions of array, militia, volunteers, and 
county regiments; but it would probably 
have been better to include these in the 
‘ Political History’ of the first volume. 

The treatises on ‘ Ecclesiastical’ and 
‘Domestic Architecture’ are the respective 
work of Mr. Philip Johnston and Mr. Ralph 
Nevill; they are both well-illustrated and 
thoroughly successful essays on the old 





buildings of Surrey. In each case it is im- 
sew nes not to regret their comparative 

revity ; but it is evidently intended to let 
much in this connexion stand over for the 
particular record of each parish. 

The account of the schools of the county, 
compiled by Mr. Leach, shows considerable 
research, and comprises much information 
neglected by previous historians of Surrey. 
Absolute proof of the existence of three 
pre-Reformation schools is cited—namely, 
those of Kingston, Guildford, and Croydon ; 
and no real doubt is expressed that there 
were also early schools of some importance 
both at Southwark and Farnham. Had, 
however, the chantry certificates of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. for Surrey been 
extant, there can be little doubt that inci- 
dental references to various small parochial 
schools would have been forthcoming. If, 
indeed, search had been made among the 
ordinations of chantries in the Winchester 
Diocesan Registers, or in the Patent Rolls, 
where they sometimes occur, it is pos- 
sible that further evidence as to early 
village schools might have been procured. 
Mr. Leach supplies exceptionally interesting 
information as to the history of the school 
at Kingston, which was clearly a public 
school—that is open to all comers—in the 
fourteenth century. Guildford school, in 
the time of James I., must have been 
rather a terrible place; the hours were 
from 6.30 a.m. to 11 from March Ist 
to September Ist, and 7.30 a.m. to 11 
from September Ist to March Ist, and 
1 to 5 p.m. throughout the year. The usher 
at 8.45 was allowed a quarter of an hour 
off, and “on his return the master may in 
the like sort, and for the like space, with- 
drawe himself out of the sayd schole” ; but 
there were apparently no intervals for the 
unhappy scholars. It was a free grammar 
school, so there was no charge for tuition ; 
but there were a few small fees, including 
1d. a quarter for ‘‘brooms and rods.’”’ It 
was ordered that ‘‘ the fower chief formes 
shall in all their speeches within the schole 
use the latyn tongue.” The details as to 
the general school life of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are often curious 
and entertaining. Thus, of the scholars of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, it was ordered 
that 
‘‘theire plays shall be shootinge in longe 
bowes, chesse playe, runinge, wrestlinge, 
and leapinge, players for monye or betters 
shall be severely punished and expulsed.” 
Silver spoons were given as prizes to the 
two best boys of the Latin School of St. 
Olave’s; the scholars of Dulwich received 
bread and beer at 8 A.m., and ‘ beere 
without stint’’ at dinner. Mills, the head 
master of Croydon, was accused of being a 
Jacobite in the time of George I., having 
made himself unpopular with some Non- 
conformists by objecting to their sending a 
boy in fancy dress riding on a donkey, to 
make ridicule of Christmas Day when the 
boys were on their way to church. 

This account of the schools of the county 
will prove of real value as an authoritative 
essay for their early history and origin. 
But surely the editors, who must find the 
work of compressing all their material into 
four volumes very arduous, have been ill 
advised in allowing Mr. Leach to devote so 
much space—about a third of the whole on 





this subject—to the story of the schools 
during the last hundred years, most of which 
can be easily obtained from modern books. 
Moreover, Mr. Leach’s style, when he 
comes to matters of his own days, is not 
only too diffuse, but also lacking in the tone 
and dignity that befit important volumes 
of this nature. In dealing with the new 
scheme of St. Saviour’s and; St. Olave’s 
Girls’ School, he writes :—}}*= "f= 

‘* There Miss Frodsham, one of the products 
of the Holloway College, with a staff of ten mis- 
tresses (exclusive of visiting teachers for special 
subjects), now shepherds a flock of 186 girls.” 


This is the opening sentence of the 
account of Charterhouse School :— 

**On 18 June, 1872, a new planet swam into 
the ken of the observer of Surrey Schools, 
destined soon to become one of the first magni- 
tude. This was Charterhouse School, at Godal- 
ming.” 

Mr. E. T. Cook is among the first jour- 
nalists and scholars of his day, but probably 
no one will be more surprised than himeelf 
at the list of all the papers he has joined 
being thus dragged into an account of 
St. Olave’s School :— 


‘*These [scholarships] placed the school 
among the first twenty schools in the kingdom 
in the ‘Pablic Schools Record,’ which was 
annually published by Mr. E. T. Cook, succes- 
sively in The Pall Mall Gazette, The West- 
minster Gazette, The Daily News, and now in 
The Daily Chronicle.” 

We have no objection to the long sum- 
marized alphabetical list of the secondary 
and elementary schools up to date which 
are to be found in Surrey; but it is just 
because we are jealous for the success of 
this great scheme of county histories that 
we ask the editors in future volumes to use 
their pruning shears with greater freedom 
when dealing with the modern history of 
schools that can be readily found in books 
of reference. 

Seventeen pages are assigned to the 
subject of forestry ; they are written by Mr. 
Nisbet, well known as one of the best 
English authorities on tree culture and 
preservation. He has a good subject, worthily 
handled, in a county which contains the 
home and birthplace of John Evelyn, the 
author of the great classic of English 
forestry: ‘Sylva; or, a Discourse of Forest 
Trees, and the Propagation of Timber in 
His Majestie’s Dominions’; and his work 
in dealing with the Surrey arboriculture 
of the last two centuries is an admirable 
piece of condensed writing. It perhaps 
would have been better if the little-known 
subject of the early forests had fallen into 
an antiquary’s or historian’s hands, for 
that part of the subject is characterized by 
many omissions. Abundance of material 
of considerable interest, hitherto altogether 
unused, can be found at the Public Record 
Office, relating to the important Surrey half 
of the royal forest of Windsor, stretching 
out to Guildford with its important park, 
and including Cobham, Chertsey, and 
Woking. The record of the pleas of the 
forest held at Guildford in July, 1270, 
with their wealth of illustration of 
local venison and vert trespasses, ought 
not to have been passed by in silence 
—if any history is attempted; whilst the 
rolls of the forest justices’ eyre at Guildford 
in 1488 are still more interesting, when the 
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keepers of four parks and seven woodwards, 
as well as a multitude of other forest 
ministers, were in attendance. Present- 
ments were made, inter alia, of the deer 
killed by Henry VIL., in his ‘‘ oon persone,”’ 
since the beginning of his reign. The 
account for the park of Guildford records 
that he killed ten does and a fawn between 
Michaelmas and All Saints’, whilst he eise- 
where killed ‘‘ with his Bowe and his buk- 
hundes iiij bukken.” The details as to 
vert offences in the unauthorized cutting 
of timber and underwood, as well as the 
bestowal of gift and fee trees, ought 
to have been mentioned. 

The comprehensive nature of this new 
scheme of county histories is shown by the 
considerable space devoted to the story of 
the industries of Surrey, which has fallen 
into the capable hands of Mr. M. 8. 
Giuseppi, F.S.A. In the introduction the 
enormous indebtedness of England to alien 
workmen for the origin and development of 
various industries becomes strikingly appa- 
rent. Mr. Giuseppi has found a task 
congenial to an antiquary in telling the 
stories of the celebrated old ironworks of 
the county; of the Chertsey tiles; of the 
Lambeth Delft ware; of the sixteenth-een- 
tury glass works of Southwark ; of the Bat- 
tersea enamels; of the saltpetre men; of 
the long-sustained pre-eminence of Ber- 
mondsey in the leather trade; of the 
whilom staple industry of woollen - cloth 
weaving at Guildford, Godalming, and the 
adjacent villages; of the fine-art tapestry 
of Mortlake; of the felt- hat making 
of Southwark; and of a variety of 
other trades. Moreover, the different 
industries are carefully traced up to the 
present day. Mr. Giuseppi is to be warmly 
congratulated on the thorough and inter- 
esting way in which he has discharged his 
important share in this volume. 

‘Sport, Ancient and Modern,’ including 
hunting, racing, polo, shooting, angling, 
athletics, golf, cricket, and football, is under 
the general editorship of Mr. E. D. Cuming, 
who has secured various capable writers for 
the different parts. It will surprise many 
to learn that Surrey now possesses ‘‘ three 
packs of staghounds, all hunting the carted 
stag.” We are glad to note that this 
emasculated form of sport is dismissed in 
ap aph. 

At the end of the volume a beginning is 
made with the topography of the county, 
comprehending the small hundred of Farn- 
ham. The letterpress, every solitary state- 
ment supported by reference to records and 
other authorities, and the illustrations of 
this part are excellent throughout. The 
large plans by Mr. Peers of Farnham 
Castle, and by Mr. Brakspear of Waverley 
Abbey, coloured according to successive 
dates, are the best work of their kind 
hitherto issued. 








Bygone Years. By the Hon. F. Leveson 
Gower. (Murray.) 


Mr. Leveson Gowen’s book is, as might be 
expected, simple, and essentially the work 
of a man who is a gentleman by nature— 
which Greville never was—and has lived 
throughout his life in the best society+the 
best society in all senses of the phrase, 





because, while well enough connected to 
have been among the “‘smartest” of the 
smart, Mr. Leveson Gower has always been 
the unpretentious friend of men of letters, 
and has known the best of all worlds. It is 
strange to find him writing in 1856 of 
having seemed to cross in a day “the 
rubicon which separates youth from old 
age.” That is forty-nine years ago, and it is 
a marvellous fact that one who was thus 
crippled when he accompanied his brother on 
the special Coronation embassy to Moscow 
dedicate half a century later be “ still 
young.” It is equally amusing to read of 
the first introduction to the Holland House 
set and to true society, under the auspices 
of the author, of that ‘‘ handsome Frank 
Charteris’? who now survives in equal, if 
not more extraordinary, youth. This was 
about 1841, if we read aright, at the time 
when the present Lord Wemyss became 
member for Gloucestershire. Mr. Leveson 
Gower was a Judge’s Marshal in the days 
when, as he explains, these officials were 
forced to post, inasmuch as going by coach 
was low; it might expose them to the com- 
pany of attorneys. Another pleasing anec- 
dote is one of Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards 
Lord Dalling, who begged Mr. Leveson 
Gower to go to his stables and choose what- 
ever horse might suit him best : ‘‘ I found he 
only possessed one, and that one was dead 
lame.” We are accustomed to find members 
of the Bulwer-Lytton family exhibiting a 
certain swagger, from which the present head 
of the family has alone been exempt. But 
it startles us to find Cobden seated in a 
carriage drawn by seven mules in red-and- 
yellow trappings. This was the reception 
of the Free Trade agitator at Seville, where 
Mr. Leveson Gower accidentally met him, 
much embarrassed by the surroundings, in 
1846. 

‘‘Poodle” Byng, who married his 
mother’s maid, was a source of embarrass- 
ment to the family of Leveson Gower. 
Lord Granville was a great favourite of 
hers, but unfortunately she continued to 
embrace him “ after he was grown-up.” As 
Lord Granville naturally—being then, we 
think, Master of the Buckhounds—drew 
back when he was embraced at dinner, Mrs. 
Byng had to explain that she observed, 
“You’re not fond of peppermint.” The 
lady, no doubt, had just been sucking a 
lozenge of the kind dear to Presbyterians 
of all the kirks. 

As Mr. Leveson Gower is not afraid of the 
well-established scandals of a long time ago, 
and reminds us of the relations of emperors 
and kings with famous ballet-dancers, it is 
noticeable that, when describing how the 
Comte de Fiahault found for him a cook 
from the kitchen of the Duc de Morny, 
he does not add that Flahault made no 
secret of his being the Duc de Morny’s 
father, but was not equally believed when 
he asserted that he was Talleyrand’s son. 
One of the best anecdotes of the same part 
of the book has a literary flavour, as it 
concerns Matthew Arnold. It will be 
remembered that when the poet was a 
school inspector, and was sent by Lord 
Granville to France to make a report, he 
fought the Treasury about the allowance 
for his expenses. It now seems that Mr. 
Leveson Gower, who was in Paris at the 
time, and had gone to dine with a friend at 





the most expensive restaurant, shook hands 
with Matthew Arnold, who was dining there 
alone. Ina letter to his wife Matthew Arnold 
told her that he had taken Mr. F. Leveson 
Gower for his brother, Lord Granville, 
and had been somewhat put out at attention 
being called to the sumptuous nature of his 
dinner. But he added that Lord Granville 
must have become convinced that the sum 
allowed him by the Treasury was obviously 
insufficient. 

There are a few unimportant slips in the 
volume, as might be expected in the case 
of a “‘ young author,” for it seems that this 
is Mr. F. Leveson Gower’s first book. Some 
of them affect the names of well-known 
places in Sicily, such as Taormina; but we 
allude to them only because of the reference 
to Segesta, of which the last letter has twice 
gone wrong, while the first letter is printed 
in different fashions in the same passage. 
The author, regretting that he was unable 
to visit Segesta at the time of year when he 
was in Palermo, adds that one of his friends 
was nearly drowned on his way to the 
temple. In old days it was the brigands who 
prevented this grand ruin from becoming 
tourist-haunted. Happily, we should say, 
but for the misfortune to our author, the 
necessity for being carried across a 
treacherous ford still makes access difficult, 
and the result is that Segesta remains less 
hackneyed than are even the temples of 
Asia Minor, and continues to add seclu- 
sion to its extraordinary charms. Another 
little slip would appear to make Lady Wal- 
degrave survive her husband; but the con- 
text will correct the apparent error. The 
author’s style is pleasant, though singularly 
familiar. We by no means resent the 
intrusion into such a book of extremely 
modern slang. It adds to our respectful admi- 
ration for Mr. Leveson Gower, who must have 
acquired many forms of the English tongue 
during his experience of society. We do 
not much like the phrase ‘‘to arm them 
about ’’—applied to the conducting of beau- 
tiful ladies through crowded reception 
rooms. 

We welcome Mr. Leveson Gower’s enter- 
taining volume, and hope that now that he 
has broken the ice, he will continue on his 
new course. 








Lectures on the Historians of Bohemia. Being 
the Ilchester Lectures for the Year 1904. 
By the Count Liitzow. (Frowde.) 


Ir is astonishing that so little interest has 
been taken in this country in the history 
and language of Bohemia, although the 
English have been on more than one occasion 
brought iato close connexion with the Cechs, 
and the constitution of Bohemia, while it 
was independent, greatly resembled that of 
our own country. They are not merely idle 
words which are used by Count Liitzow and 
Palacky before him, when they speak of 
Bohemia as being in the vanguard of 
European civilization at one time. Just 
ideas of constitutional government and of 
the right of private judgment in religious 
matters can be claimed for them. Certainly 
Milman in his ‘ History of Latin Chris- 
tianity’ says of Hus that this was the 

eat principle for which he died. Nor in 
iterature was this people behind other 
European nations. The Bohemian prose of 
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the fourteenth century—to take the writings 
of Thomas Stitny as a specimen—was far 
superior to anything of the kind which 
we could show at the same time. In spite 
of these claims upon our attention Bohemia 
is virtually unknown to us; its people are 
supposed by many to be identical with the 
Germans, and the very word Bohemian, by a 
droll accident, has come to signify a care- 
lessly living person of artistic proclivities. 

We welcome, then, these eloquent 
lectures of Count Liitzow, which the 
Clarendon Press has done well to 
print. The Count has already produced 
some good works on Bohemian matters—a 
history of the country and of its literature, 
and a charming little book giving a 
description of Prague, one of the most 
fascinating cities of Europe. And what 
memories are gathered round this city—the 
quixotic adventures of the blind king; the 
patriotic efforts of his son, Charles IV. ; 
the preaching of Hus; and the battles of 
Zizka, who was able to defy the Catholic 
hosts of Germany! Sadder days were in 
store when the union with Austria took 
place in 1526, and the country was completely 
ruined after the battle of the White Moun- 
tain in 1620. From her degradation, how- 
ever, Bohemia was destined to emerge in the 
nineteenth century under the patriotic efforts 
of Palacky. It is Palacky who is really the 
hero of Count Liitzow’s volume. He taught 
the Bohemians that past which they had 
been carefully educated to forget. Their 
national heroes were insulted, and their 
language reduced to a peasants’ dialect. 
We remember a Bohemian professor telling 
us how in his youth, in the district in which 
he was born, a /éte was given in honour of 
Schiller, although hardly any one in the place 
or nearitspoke German, and certainly Schillor 
was not a national hero among them. 
Palacky, in the midst of great opposition, 
carried forward the national flag of his 
country, and created a school of historians, 
who have elucidated the earlier condition not 
only of their own country, but also of the 
surrounding European lands. We need but 
mention the names of Tomek, Goll, Gindely, 
Rezek, and others. With such good work 
accessible the English student has no excuse 
for betaking himself to German accounts 
of Bohemian history. This is the day of 
archival knowledge, and Bohemia can 
abundantly furnish him. In the large 
volume of contributions in honour of the 
memory of Palacky which was published 
in 1898, the great difficulties under which 
his literary career was accomplished are 
fully set forth. Insult, repression, and con- 
tempt were fully meted out to him, and when 
Austria—after the suppression of the Hun- 
garian revolt—was under military law, 
there were thoughts of having the historian 
tried by court martial. We remember, 
when we were at Prague many years ago, 
and the unfortunate Prince Rudolf visited 
the city in his youth, what a snubbing was 
inflicted upon the historian by the Austrian 
courtiers who were in attendance upon the 
Prince. Palacky, however, outlived all 
these annoyances, and became the idol of 
his people, as was fully evinced by the 
thousands who followed the triumphal 
procession in his honour. 

But we must return to Count Liitzow. The 
count, who is a master of our language, 





goes through the list of Bohemian historians, 
estimating their merits and furnishing 
characteristic extracts. Only the most 
prominent can be mentioned here ; but we 
must not omit Cosmas of the eleventh cen- 
tury, to say nothing of the mysterious 
fragment of Kristian, the importance of 
which is still being keenly debated. The 
rhyming Bohemian Chronicle of Dalimil 
is described at some length. It breathes 
the most intense hatred of the German, 
and thus at the beginning the note was 
struck which was to be constantly heard. 
The autobiography of Charles IV. is very 
interesting. He was a monarch of whom 
the Cechs have reason to be proud—the 
founder of their university and beautifier 
of their city. Count Liitzow devotes his 
second lecture to the Hussite wars. Here 
some of the extant letters furnish very 
valuable material. Count Liitzow is able 
to dispel some of the absurd calumnies 
which have been circulated about Zizka. We 
may mention here that the best life of the 
great fighter and malleus Teutonicorum is by 
Prof. Tomek, now living at a very advanced 
age. The third lecture treats of Bohemia 
under the House of Habsburg, the great 
exemplification of the motto Zu felix 
Austria nube. 

After the battle of the White Mountain, 
in 1620, the country sinks into obscurity. 
By the efforts of Ferdinand II. the religion 
and language of Bohemia were stamped 
out. It was not without just surmises that 
the Diet, in 1618, made statutes with a 
view of preserving the national language, 
always an important element in a free 
country. The inhabitants were executed or 
driven out in great numbers, and some 
of the most eminent people of Bohemia, 
such as Zerotin and Comenius, were con- 
demned to exile. The latter gave up his 
learned educational labours, and took to 
mystic visions and millenary dreams. Every- 
where the saints were smitten. During this 
period, which lasted nearly two hundred 
years, Bohemia has little to show in the way 
of literature, historical or otherwise. Count 
Liitzow can mention only one author with 
just pride, the Jesuit Balbinus, who, though 
belonging in some respects to the re- 
actionary party, did not forget that it was 
Bohemian blood which coursed in his veins. 
Slowly the tide turned, Joseph II. having 
paved the way by his Edict of Toleration. 
Joseph did not intend to do the Bohe- 
mians any good—dquite the contrary—but 
they profited indirectly by his insane 
attempts to weld his country, full of hetero- 
geneous elements, into a compact whole. 
Joseph is well described by Count Liitzow 
on p. 87. He was an enlightened man, 
but a doctrinaire and a pedant. The 
attempts which have been made to describe 
him as a patron of the arts and literature 
are wholly fallacious. When he allowed 
a certain freedom of religious belief, the 
concealed Protestants, whose families had 
pretended to acquiesce in Catholicism, 
openly avowed themselves, and among these 
were the family of the Palackys. Some 
interesting steps were then taken in the 
direction of national self-consciousness—old 
Bohemian authors were edited, and a 
somewhat grotesque, appearance was given 
by the printing of Cech in Gothic letters. 
Schafarik wrote of the ethnology of the 
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Slavs in a book which, although somewhat 
antiquated, is yet full of valuable matter 
even at the present day. Kollar in his 
‘Slavy Deera’ sang the ancient glories of 
his country, and Palacky told its story. 

We have already alluded to the dexterous 
way in which Count Liitzow carries us on in 
his subject by his extracts from the authors 
of whom he treats. These are translated 
into very clear and succinct English, and 
in none of them does the writer appear to 
greater advantage than in the extracts from 
Palacky, whose manly, straightforward 
avowals and glowing appeals to his country- 
men cannot fail to attract the attention of 
the reader. We hope that this excellent 
book will carry out the object for which 
it has been published, and that the English 
reader will learn to sympathize with the 
gallant little nation which has seen such 
triumphs, but also such humiliations; has 
endured so much in the past from the 
powerful peoples who surround it, and 
probably has so much to endure in the great 
débdcle of nationalities which seems likely 
to occur in Europe. 








1815—La Seconde <Abdication—La Terreur 
Blanche. Par Henry Houssaye. (Paris, 
Perrin & Cie.) 


Lixz the three preceding volumes of 
M. Houssaye’s great work on the last days of 
the Napoleonic régime, this book is intensely 
interesting, far better founded on docu- 
ments than any earlier history of the time, 
and evidently inspired by a laudable de- 
sire to state not one, but all sides of the 
questions involved. But as in ‘1814’ 
and ‘ Waterloo,’ the narrative at last runs 
away with the author, and too often be- 
comes a mere apology for Napoleon. The 
period is not a pleasant one for any 
patriotic Frenchman to deal with: neither 
the military chiefs, nor the leaders of 
the Chambers, nor the king and his ad- 
visers show to advantage, and it is easy to 
see that an author, looking around for 
some sympathetic figure to place in the 
midst of all this treachery, selfishness, and 
short-sighted intriguing, is almost bound to 
fall back on Napoleon as his hero. An 
historian who did not chance to be a com- 
patriot of M. Houssaye, and had no need 
to discover a beau réle for at least one French- 
man, would certainly find it easy to repre- 
sent the emperor as a far less imposing 
figure during the last days of his stay in 
France. There was no real magnanimity 
or unselfishness in his second abdication: 
when he came back from Waterloo, he fully 
intended to fight out another hopeless 
campaign, and he ultimately resigned his 
throne not because he wished to spare 
France the horrors of a second invasion, 
but because his Ministers failed him, and 
his Chambers boldly offered him battle, and 
called out the National Guard to depose 
him by force. Mentally and physically he 
was exhausted for the moment; if he had 
been his ordinary self, he would have 
listened to the counsels of his brother 
Lucien, and have marched against the Par- 
liamentarians at the head of the small force 
of regular troops then in Paris and the 
populace of the Faubourgs. The only really 
unselfish outburst in his many recorded 
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sayi during the last days of June 
was his exclamation that he hated the 
idea of calling out the rabble, that “he 
would not be the leader of a Jacquerie” 
(p. 41). All his military instincts, all his 
early memories, prejudiced him against the 
idea of using the mob as his tool; mobs, as 
he had himself observed, are meant to be 
dispersed with whiffs of grapeshot, and he 
had a genuine dislike to accomplishing with 
such followers what he would not have 
scrupled to undertake with the aid of a 
well-disciplined division of regulars. The 
ex-emperor must have his due meed of 
credit for not starting the Jacquerie, but 
we retain our doubts whether he would not 
have made the plunge if he had been in his 
ordinary health and spirits, and had been 
granted ten days in which to recover from 
the effects of Waterloo. 

It is usual to saddle Fouché with the 
whole responsibility for the emperor’s 
abdication and the surrender of Paris, and 
to impute both to him as gross crimes. The 
Dake of Otranto was as selfish and cynical 
an intriguer as ever lived, and undoubtedly 
betrayed his master; but it is certain that 
the policy which he initiated and carried out 
between June 22nd and July 8th was the 
most profitable one for France at the 
moment. To have allowed the emperor to 
lead the wrecks of his armies to one more 
defeat would have entailed upon the country 
a far worse fate than it actually endured, 
despite all the miseries of the occupation 
by the Allies, on which M. Houssaye 
enlarges so much in the chapter called ‘La 
Terreur Prussienne.’ Bliicher would have 
stormed Paris; we can have no doubt that 
he would have succeeded when we read the 
reports on the state of the garrison made 
by the French generals. The proceedings 
of the council of war held on July Ist give 
incontrovertible evidence that the city could 
not be defended. When a meeting including 
Davoust, Masséna, Soult, St. r, Mac- 
donald, Mortier, Drouot, and Vandamme 
voted that ‘‘if Paris were attacked at many 
points at once, there would be no hope of 
successful resistance,”’ and that ‘‘ no general 
can guarantee that a battle now delivered 
would have satisfactory results,” it is 
absurd to argue that it would have been 
profitable to continue hostilities. The 
marshals knew the exact fighting value of 
the Paris garrison at that moment far better 
than any writer of the present day can 
pretend to do. 

But if prolonged resistance could only 
have led to further disasters—a probable 
storm of Paris by the Prussians, and a 
certain partition of the frontier departments 
of France as a punishment for contumacious 
obstinacy—it was for the undoubted profit 
of the nation that Fouché and Davoust 
worked when they engineered the surrender 
of Paris and the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
It is clear that by recognizing the old 
king and receiving him into the capital the 
Provisional Government placed the Allies in 
a difficult position. They could not plunder 
a France which had restored their own 
friend and confederate as they would have 
plundered a France which adhered ob- 
stinately to Napoleon. All the plans for 
annexing the North to the Netherlands, for 
enlarging Sardinia and Switzerland, and for 
carrying the Prussian frontier into Alsace 





and Lorraine were dropped. Louis XVIII. 
was mulcted of nothing except a few frontier 
enclaves, such as Philippeville and Marien- 
bourg, Sarrelouis and Landau, and one 
considerable patch of territory on the side 
of Savoy. The amount of the fines to be 
levied on France was diminished, the dura- 
tion of the occupation of the North by the 
Allies was shortened—most important of all, 
the king was allowed to maintain an army, 
by whose existence France preserved her 
position as a great power. If Louis had 
not been restored, Europe would not have 
pein a single French regiment to be 
ept under arms. 

There can be little doubt that the Pro- 
visional Government and the Chambers 
acquiesced in the restoration of the Bour- 
bons not because they were ‘‘ hypnotized ”’ 
by Fouché’s plausibility, or dominated by 
his strong will, but because all intelligent 
men were forced to acknowledge to them- 
selves that this course was the best for 
France. It was not a showy policy, nora 
particularly dignified one: it involved the 
swallowing ofa number of fine phrases and 
the surrender of many legitimate hopes, but 
it saved France from the worst evils of 
conquest, and so “il fallait avaler la 
pillule.” There is no need to attribute to 
those who allowed the king to be restored 
judicial blindness, corrupt motives, or 
shamelessness. If some of them covered 
their submission to the inevitable by 
insincere phraseology, or explanations that 
will not bear investigation by documentary 
evidence, we must pardon them for “‘ play- 
ing to the gallery,’’ in consideration of the 
unhappy position in which they were 
placed. Davoust and Lafayette both need 
a certain allowance of this sort, and many a 
soldier and politician with them. We think 
that M. Houssaye is a little hard on the 
men of 1815, when he showers his epithets 
and his ironies over their heads. 

Dr. Rose and other English writers, who 
have been dealing of late with the last days 
of Napoleon’s career in Europe, will have 
some controversies to conduct with M. 
Houssaye concerning his views on the 
emperor’s surrender to the British blockad- 
ing squadron off Rochefort. In these 
chapters we do not find repeated the 
grosser errors and falsifications of Las 
Cases, but, nevertheless, Capt. Mait- 
land’s conduct is stigmatized as treacher- 
ous, he had a “bouche de men- 
songe et de perfidie,” &. The charge 
against him seems simply to be that he 
assured Las Cases and io that he had 
no knowledge of how the British Govern- 
ment would treat the emperor, but that he 
was sure that he would suffer no personal 
violence, and would find that the nation 
was not so ;prejudiced against him as he 
sup . the captain of the Belle- 
rophon had by him at the time a dispatch 
from Lord Hotham, in which the latter 
used the phrase that ‘‘ the repose of Europe 
seems to depend on — captivity,” 
and another in which he was ordered to 
send the emperor directly to England in 
case he should surrender himself, M. Hous- 
saye es that Maitland must have 
guessed from these hints that the emperor 
would be doomed to imprisonment if he 
; ae himself up, and that he should there- 

‘ore have warned the French negotiators that 





they would be unwise to urge such a course 
on their master. M. Houssaye cannot dispute 
that the captain’s assurances were literally 
true—neither he nor Hotham knew what 
the British Government would do with 
ne a age that he warned Las Cases 
and Savary that he was unauthorized to 
make any promises or engagements as to 
the emperor’s fate. But it is held that it was 
Maitland’s duty as a man of honour to let the 
Frenchmen understand that the ‘ asylum” 
which the fugitive would find in England 
would not be a pleasant one. There is 
another side to this: Would Maitland have 
been doing his duty as a British officer if 
he had striven to discourage the surrender 
which would do so much to guarantee the 
peace of Europe? And in Napoleon’s own 
interest, was not a voluntary visit to the Belle- 
rophon the best and safest course left? The 
alternatives left to him were to stay longer 
at Rochefort, or to make a desperate 
attempt to escape by sea. But had he 
remained one day longer on French soil he 
would have been arrested by the Royalist 
Government, which had just come into 
power—a fate far worse than that of falling 
into the hands of Great Britain. And the 
chance of a successful escape to America 
seems by this time to have grown desperate 
—it suffices to say that one of the schemes 
urged on the emperor was that he should 
face the Atlantic in a 15-ton chasse-marée, 
and another that he should hide in a barrel 
in the hold of a Danish merchant vessel. 
Maitland, as a matter of fact, had warnings 
of these attempts from royalist partisans at 
Rochefort, and would almost certainly have 
foiled them. What an end to Napoleon’s 
career would it have been to be discovered 
stowed away in a tub “lined with 
mattresses, furnished with an air-tube, and 
properly provisioned”! We cannot but 
conclude that he did well to surrender 
while it was still possible to act as a free 
agent. 

English readers will note some curious 
misreadings of names and words in their 
own tongue. Lord ‘“Steewart”’ occurs 
many times, and those strangely spelt ships, 
the Switzure (p. 390), the Lane (p. 392), 
and the Littey (p. 353), may cause some 
questionings. But compared with most 
French historians, M. Houssaye has a very 
fair eye for English orthography. 








Geschichte der Japanischen Literatur. Von 
Dr. K. Fiorenz, Professor a. d. Univ. 
Tokyo. (Leipsic, Amelung.) 

Fottowimne the example of their earliest 

teachers in civilization, the Japanese have 

always been great dictionary makers, ency- 
clopeedists, literary collectors, and biblio- 
graphers. As early as the ninth century 

Shigeno no Sadanushi compiled a classified 

list of books, which must have been mainly 

Chinese, in a thousand (thin) volumes. This 

work appears to have been lost. Sadanushi 

was followed by Fujihara no Atsumoto, who, 
in the eleventh century, produced a catalogue 
in 360 volumes. Much later Hanawa Hoki 

Ichi, a wagakusha (Japanese scholar) of the 

end of the Bakufu period, who died in 1822, 

published an authoritative list called the 

‘Gunsho Ruijiu’ (‘Classified Collection of 

the Host of Books’), which ran to 530 
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volumes, the contents of which were 
arranged under 1,273 subdivisions. The 
most generally useful bibliography, how- 
ever, is that in six stout volumes of Ozaki 
Masayoshi, who died in 1828, the ‘ Gunsho 
Ichiran’ (‘Compendious View of the Host 
of Writings’), the preface to which is dated 
1801. Ozaki’s work is far from being a 
mere catalogue ; the contents are classified 
according to subjects, and of each book a 
fairly sufficient account is supplied, so that if 
not exactly histories of Japanese literature, 
they constitute ample treatises on that sub- 
ject. Some years ago Mr. (now Sir Ernest) 

atow wrote a valuable and interesting 
article on Japanese literature in Appleton’s 
‘Qyclopeedia,’ founded in part upon the 
‘Gunsho Ichiran.’ Though it is concise, the 
whole field of literary production in Japan 
is covered, and in particular the monogatari 
(ancient and medizeval romances) are well 
and amply described. Dr. Aston’s ‘ History 
of Japanese Literature,’ one of Mr. 
Heinemann’s excellent series of ‘‘ Short 
Histories of the Literatures of the World,” 
was published in 1899. It was reviewed 
in these columns (Atheneum, No. 3732). 
And now we have a new history written 
on a much more extensive scale than 
Dr. Aston’s, for the Halbband before us 
deals only with the literature of the 
pre-classic and classic periods, extending 
over the period between the beginning 
of the eighth and the end of the twelfth 
centuries. 

Both Dr. Florenz and his English pre- 
decessor in the field Dr. Aston appear 
to regard the literature of Japan as ex- 
tremely voluminous in bulk. In a sense 
this is true, but a very large portion of the 
literature of Japan is not Japanese litera- 
ture. Up to the seventeenth century, for 
instance, and even long afterwards, nearly 
all the printed books, as Sir E. Satow has 
shown in his essay on ‘The History of 
Printing in Japan’ (TZransactions As. Soc. 
Japan, vol. x.), were reprints of Chinese 
works, Buddhist or classical. Again, a large 
division of Japanese literature is composed 
in pure Chinese—most of the histories, for 
example—and is too Chinese in tone as well 
as in language to be considered as Japanese 
literature, otherwise than in a loose sense 
of the expression. Pure Japanese litera- 
ture, in archaic Japanese, free from Chinese, 
or in the later style charged with Chinese 
compounds (Japano-Chinese), is not, after 
all, so very voluminous—we are, of course, 
speaking of the literature of Old Japan— 
and much of it is repetition of earlier work. 
The imaginative literature of the period 
covered by the present volume is of manage- 
able dimensions. 

Dr. Florenz occupies a prominent place 
in the front rank of Japanese scholarship. 
His edition of a portion of the ‘ Nihongi’ 
(the whole of which has been admirably 
translated by Dr. Aston) is a monument of 
German industry and accuracy. Dr. 
Florenz had the advantage of consulting 
Thida’s great chushaku (commentary) on the 
‘Nihongi,’ which was not available when 
Dr. Aston’s version was prepared. His 
various contributions to the Transactions 
of the German and Anglo-American Asiatic 
Societies of Japan are among the most 
valuable essays in those periodicals, and 
his ‘Japanische Dramen’ (Terakoya and 





Asagao) and ‘Japanische Dichtungen’ show 
his capacity as a writer of attractive German 
prose and poetry. In particular, his version 
of the curious modern epic, written by 
Tetsujiro Inouye some twenty years ago in 
Chinese, dealing with that most dramatic 
and little-known episode in modern Japanese 
history, the Satsuma rising of 1877, and 
intituled ‘Song of the Filial Maid 
Shiragiku’ (White Chrysanth), deserves 
high commendation on account of its 
fidelity to the original and the skill with 
which the blank verse is manipulated—no 
easy task in German. 

Of the literature of Old Japan it is not 
probable that much will attain world-wide 
reputation, or even survive in Japan itself, 
as literature pure and simple, beyond what is 
written in the pure Japanese of the archaic 
uta, or in the nearly pure language of the 
older and some of the mediseval monogatari 
(romances), inclusive of a few of the nikki 
(personal jottings) and soshi (reflections). 
It is precisely with these tracts of Japanese 
literature that the present volume deals, 
in an informed, appreciative, yet fairly 
critical spirit, too often absent from books 
treating of things Japanese. It would be 
out of place to review in any detail, in 
these columns, Dr. Florenz’s elaborate 
account of the ‘Mannydshiu’ (ancient 
anthology), the principal work of the 
pre-classical age, and of the monogatari 
(romances, &c.), which may be justly 
regarded as the best production of the 
classical period (794-1186). Both are 
amply illustrated by examples—well ren- 
dered in imitative metre or simple prose, 
for which we must refer the reader to Dr. 
Florenz’s pleasant pages. On two points 
only can we find space to make any obser- 
vations. Dr. Florenz does not touch upon the 
question of the age of the uta in the ‘ Kojiki’ 
and‘ Nihongi’ (thetwooldestrecords). These 
songs, as their diction amply proves, cannot, 
for the most part, be anything like so old 
as the events to which the text refers them. 
They may, some of them, especially in the 
‘ Kojiki,’ be echoes of ancient ritual or 
phallic songs; but these must have been 
recast in the language and metre of the 
seventh or eighth century. Nor is any 
explanation offered of the replacement of 
the naga uta (poem) by the tanka (quin- 
tain) and the Aokku (or half quintain), 
of which Dr. Florenz truly writes: 
‘““ Wohl keinen anderen Volke ist 
es gelungen, aus einem so beschrinkten 
Gestaltungs-mittel....so viel herauszuholen.”’ 
The justice of this remark is amply ex- 
emplified in Prof. Chamberlain’s charming 
essay on ‘ Basho and the Japanese Poetical 
Epigram’ inthethirtieth volume of the Zrans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. It 
was the influx of the civilization, language, 
and literature of China that killed the 
naga uta and arrested the development of a 
national imaginative literature—not only 
directly, but also indirectly by the importa- 
tion of ideas -for which the indigenous 
vocabulary was insufficient, and of ideo- 
graphs which afforded facile combinations 
of an eye-reading character. 

We may close this notice with a ver- 
sion of one of the “cuckoo” songs of 
the Anthology, which is a good example of 
the archaic Japaneso muse in her lighter 
mood :— 





Among the fledglings 
of the nightingale 

the cuckoo hath his birth ; 
alone is he ; 

nor like his father singeth, 
nor like his mother ; 

he soareth high, and flieth 
to the moor-side 

amid the white-fl»wered bushes,* 
and with his singing 

the welkin all resoundeth— 
the orange blossoms 

he rendeth as he singeth, 
and all day long 

his song I hearken gladlv, 
and bribe him would I 

ne’er far away to fly, 
but in my garden 

among the orange blossoms 
to sit and sing for ever ! 








NEW NOVELS. 


Rose of the World. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (Smith, Elder & Ov.) 
Ir is possible that some readers will find a 
difficulty in rationalizing the conduct of 
Lady Gerardine, who is the heroine of Mr. 
and Mrs. Castle’s latest novel. Lady 
Gerardine was formerly the wife of an 
English officer, for whom she had no con- 
fessed affection. Oa learning of his death 
in action, she marries, a little later, Sir 
Arthur Gerardine, the governor of an Indian 
province, whose pomposity and self-import- 
ance are excellently rendered by the authors. 
To her ‘‘ enters” a certain Major Bethune, 
a friend and associate of her first husband, 
an obstinate, stiff man, with the request for 
Capt. Eaglish’s papers, to assist him in his 
task of writing a memoir of the dead man. 
This Lady Gerardine flatly refuses, and it is 
only by a turning movement that the Major 
succeeds in getting what he wants; in other 
words, he secures the aid of Sir Arthur, 
who lays his commands upon his wife. Now 
the essence of this story is psychological, 
and it is Lady Gerardine’s mind that is the 
subject. Here begins the first of the series 
of developments which furnish the story 
with its emotional values. The rationaliza- 
tion of a woman’s heart is an absurdity on 
the face of its terms, so that there is no reason 
in the world why Lady Gerardine should 
not have moved upon the lines laid down. 
She had not loved her first husband, 
and she certainly did not love her second. 
So far she estranges sympathy. But 
one is driven by the authors’ romantic in- 
vestment of this Rose of the World into, 
first, a toleration, secondly a respect, and, 
lastly, an affection for her. The dead 
man’s papers and letters, freshly read after 
a lapse of years, revive the past and the 
man. Unaccountably she had not opened 
his diary before. As she reads she realizes 
that she now loves the dead husband, the 
dead lover. To convince the reader of this 
required exquisite handling; but the authors 
have achieved their purpose. Awake to 
her realities now, the full shame of her 
situation pours upon the woman in a tide. 
This is treated with knowledge and insight, 
and with a certain courage and delicacy, 
It is probably the most subtle passage in 
the book. But we may not indicate the 
plot further. It will carry a reader along, 
and please those who stickle for happy 
endings. The value is not so much in 
plot as in psychology, and, as we have 
shown, this is entirely successful. The 
characterization is subordinated to the 
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central study, but is quite adequate, and 
includes a very successful portrait of a young 
girl. Mr. and Mrs. Castle always write 
with distinction and with colour. If this 
is not the best of their novels it takes high 
rank among them. 


Maid Margaret. By 8. R. Crockett. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


Tuis sequel to ‘The Black Douglas’ is in 
Mr. Crockett’s best vein. The heroine, 
though something of a romp and dairy- 
maid, qualities which cling more or less 
to the characters of all his women, has a 
stout heart and shrewd intuition, and bears 
not ignobly the hard lot which made her a 

wn in the game of violence and intrigue 
in which her house went down. For she is 
no other than that Fair Maid of Galloway 
who saw the extinction of her father’s 
family by the judicial murder of her 
brothers in their teens; whose husband and 
cousin, William, eighth earl, was stabbed 
to death at Stirling by his host and king; 
and who married secondly the brother of 
the slain lord, James, last Earl of Douglas. 
It may be doubted whether the author has 
made the most of this Alschylean drama; 
but he has emphasized the actors, and his 
additions to history tend to fix the picture 
in our memory. 





Mrs. Galer’s Business. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


In this story of Clerkenwell life, as in most 
of Mr. Pett Ridge’s books, there are obvious 
faults that may easily cause its undoubted 
merits to be underrated. Too often the 
rude sarcasms of the street and the work- 
room are intended to do service as amusing 
dialogue; sometimes a mistaken sense of 
humour is responsible for situations that 
seem to lack the quality of truth. One of 
the earliest escapades of Mrs. Galer’s pre- 
cocious boy is an excellent specimen of this 
humour at any price. Hurrying from the 
cemetery in which his father has just been 
buried, he drives off with one of the funeral 
carriages through the crowded streets! 
But, despite its defects, ‘Mrs. Galer’s Busi- 
ness,’ with its life-like sketches of laundry- 
women, railway porters, dressmakers, and 
policemen, and its sympathetic study of the 
social conditions under which these humble 
ple live, is both an amusing and interest- 
ing book. Mrs. Galer, a singularly bright 
and industrious little woman, has a flourish- 
ing laundry business and a troublesome 
but promising son, and the story is mainly 
concerned with the development of both 
these possessions. Her lodgers are among 
the other chief characters in the story— 
allard, a railway porter with horticul- 
tural yearnings, being a particularly happy 
piece of portraiture. 


By W. Pett Ridge. 





Millions of Mischief. By Headon Hill. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Heavon Hux’s fertility in devising 
audacious plots and tangled situations 
seems inexhaustible. It is not many weeks 
since we dealt in these columns with one 
story of his, and now he is upon us with 
another, which soars higher than ever into 





the regions of the frankly impossible—or, 
let us say, the hitherto unexperienced. 
Cabinet Ministers, dissatisfied with the 

licy of their chief, resolve to remove him 

y the simple method of assassination, for 
all the world as if they had been living en 
pleine Renaissance, instead of in the un- 
romantic twentieth century. They know of 
@ criminal under sentence of death, whom 
the Home Secretary, one of their number, 
is naturally able to get at. They make the 
mistake, however, of assuming that this 
culprit is really the cold-blooded murderer 
that he has been pronounced by a jury of 
his countrymen to be, whereas he is really 
as honourable and innocent a gentleman as 
ever passed through Woolwich. The real 
murderer—as is soon discovered by the 
acumen of the convict himself and a 
young lady to whom he is attached, 
and who happens by a fortunate co- 
incidence to be at the moment the guest 
of the intended victim—is still at large, 
and is closely related to one of the 
conspirators. Here, then, is the difficulty. 
If Capt. Rivington does not commit murder 
he will be given up, and hung for the 
murder which he has not committed. He 
does not want either to commit murder or 
to be hung; the young lady does not want 
him to be hung; the real murderer, who is 
also on the spot, does want him to be 
hung; while the murderer’s relative does 
not much care whether he is or not, so long 
as he murders the Prime Minister first. 
Matters are complicated by the fact that the 
subordinate agent, through whom Riving- 
ton is abstracted from Winchester Gaol, 
and who is told off to see that he fulfils the 
condition of his release, has an old score to 
settle with one of his employers, and is glad 
enough presently to transfer his assistance 
to the cause of virtue and justice. This 
personage is indeed the nearest approach to 
a ‘character,”’ if not a very original one, in 
the book. 





A Rough Reformer. 
(Constable & Co.) 


In this book the somewhat breathless 
atmosphere of the Stock Exchange world is 
relieved by glimpses of model farming in 
Surrey and pioneer work in the wholesome 
open spaces of Canada. The early part of 
the story is vaguely reminiscent of ‘ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy.’ A large, gruff-spoken son, 
who has been adventuring abroad since boy- 
hood, arrives penniless in the suburban 
home of the thrifty, toiling couple who 
gave him birth. He carelessly borrows the 
whole of their savings, some five-and-twenty 
pounds, because he has invited a peer to 
dine with him that night. The peer in 
question is a well-known company director, 
whose name is wanted by the burly adven- 
turer to adorn the prospectus of a mining 
venture that he wishes to float. In the 
course of a few days the adventurer has 
returned the borrowed twenty-five pounds 
to his parents, with a large amount of 
interest, and has purchased a fine estate in 
Surrey, which he dutifully places at their 
disposal for life. By devious ways, then, he 
enters and makes use of society, of a kind— 
composed principally of titled rascals of both 
sexes, whose lives are devoted to bridge- 
playing, dissipation, and stock-and-share 


By Ernest Glanville. 











a ey A within the year becomes a 
ous and very wealthy financier. Among 
his companies are one or two of an in- 
dustrial sort, for the ambition of this rude, 
callous, unscrupulous Napoleon of finance is 
to ‘wake up England,” largely by means of 
teaching its young men to farm, and pro- 
viding them with farms in Canada. The 
moral of the narrative would appear to be 
that “smart” society is a community of 
very unpleasant and decadent folk, that the 
speculative financier is a shady and un- 
wholesome person, and that salvation is to 
be looked for in work on the land, here and 
in our undeveloped colonies. It is not at 
all a bad story of a spirited, rough-and- 


ready type. 


The Millionaire Baby. By Anna Katherine 
Green. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue hand of the author of ‘The Leaven- 
worth Case’ has not lost its cunning. This 
story, in which the adventures of an 
American detective in search of a missing 
baby are related, is ample proof of that. 
It were unbecoming to inquire too closely 
into the possibility of many of the inci- 
dents that follow in quick succession in 
these pages. They serve their purpose in 
exciting the curiosity of the reader, and 
nothing more can reasonably be required 
of the class of fiction to which ‘A Millionaire 
Baby’ belongs. Granted its fundamental 
improbability, the plot is skilfully con- 
structed, and the interest of the story is 
successfully maintained. The book is much 
better written than most sensational stories. 
Its simplicity of style, and the absence of 
any attempt at mere sensationalism in the 
writing, make it almost convincing. 








The Stigma. By Jessie Leckie Herbertson. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Most people who read this book will close 
it with a feeling of relief. Nearly all the 
men who figure in it are brutal, and nearly 
ali the women are unpleasant. The heroine 
is morbidly conscious of the baseness of her 
birth, and the dismal note in her character 
is deepened by her surroundings. She isa 
governess in a home for idiot children, and 
spends her leisure in the house of a Methodist 
lay preacher, whose exceedingly vulgar 
wife is carrying on an intrigue with a 
former lover. Her chief desire is to be suffi- 
cient unto herself. She scorns her father’s 
offers of assistance, and cares little or 
nothing for the friendship of men or women. 
Even when, forced at last to realize that 
her attempts to be wholly self-centred are 
futile, she consents to marry a young village 
doctor, she has a haunting fear that she is 
‘evading her life.” The one merit of the 
book is the analytical skill with which the 
heroine is drawn. She has individuality 
and intensity, and the analysis of her 
inmost thoughts, if sometimes painfully 
minute, is unquestionably clever. This gift 
of character-drawing will be displayed to 
greater advantage when the author chooses 
a story less sordid than ‘The Stigma,’ and 
narrates it more lucidly. 





The Countermine. 
(Rivers. ) 

Tue leading idea of this story of military 

life has done service in a hundred tales and 


By Arthur Wenlock. 
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more. An important chart is stolen, and 
Capt. Welford, who is prevented by a 
family secret from proving an alibi, is con- 
victed of the theft. He is, of course, inno- 
cent of the crime, and knows that the culprit 
is a daughter of the officer from whose 
room the precious drawing was taken, but 

lantly refrains from asserting her guilt. 
If the plot is familiar, the treatment is 
fresh. The story, which goes with melo- 
dramatic force from the first page to the 
last, contains some happy touches of cha- 
racterization, and is related with a quiet 
humour that redeems even the most con- 
ventional parts of the narrative. ‘The 
Countermine’ is, in truth, an exciting tale 
excellently told. Mr. Wenlock, not satisfied 
with merely writing it, has illustrated it. 
As an artist he does but slight justice to 
himself as an author. 








BOOKS ON THE WAR, 


WE have to notice together two important 
volumes on the Russo-Japanese war. The 
topics which they suggest are of such interest 
that it would be easy to write of them at un- 
due length, and the best means of avoiding 
that misfortune is to note in detached form the 
points which strike us as being of the highest 
interest at the moment. Mr. McKenzie, in 
his From Tokyo to Tiflis (Hurst & Blackett), 
covers a good deal of the same ground as that 
occupied by Mr. Bennet Burleigh. Both 
writers have taken pains, and both volumes 
contain useful maps of the engagements. We 
may add that both our authors are, although 
they hardly know it, distinctly hostile to the 
Japanese. There is observable among many 
of those who have followed the armies in the 
field a tendency to treat the Russian as, on 
the whole, like ourselves, in the sense of the 
American phrase, ‘‘a white man,’’ and to 
treat the Japanese, however intelligent, as an 


“Injun,’’ with the unconscious addition, 
**Injuns is poison.” 
Both Mr. McKenzie and Mr. Bennet 


Burleigh give dates and facts which increase 
our stupefaction at the blindness of Russia 
before the outbreak of the war. Mr. 
McKenzie was in Japan during January, 
1904, and noted at that time that the entire 
regular army and the whole fleet of Japan 
were ready from the new year for instant 
action at spots which pointed to invasion of 
Korea and naval attack on Port Arthur, Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh gives his own telegram to the 
newspaper whose correspondent he was, with 
its date. He also shows that there was suffi- 
cient anticipation of war, even on the Russian 
side, in the neighbourhood, to cause the 
Russian fleet to have a patrol outside Port 
Arthur, steam constantly up, and flashlights 
in service before the end of January. It 
seems incredible, in face of these facts, that the 
Russians should have allowed themselves to 
be surprised at anchor in a fashion contrary 
to the teaching of every naval authority in 
the world. British fleets invariably put to 
sea when foreign complications cause the 
slightest risk of war, and this even in 
quarters of the globe where there seems little 
risk of torpedo night -attack. Both Mr. 
McKenzie and Mr. Burleigh describe the cir- 
cumstances of the intervention of the foreign 
men-of-war in the case of the Variag. Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh distinctly states that our 
course was injudicious, and Mr. McKenzie 
implies the same opinion by pointing out that 
the American captain refused to participate 
in the proceedings. We think the Admiralty 
has taken notice of the action of the Talbot, 
and there can be no doubt that it was unwise. 
Patriotic prudence has prevented comment on 





it in the press and in Parliament. The 
Japanese show either sound sense or marvellous 
tact in abstaining from complaint on matters 
of the kind unless essential, and in making 
their complaints as easy-natured as possible, 
even in serious cases such as the use of 
French bases by Russian ships. 

Our authors have much to say on the un- 
fortunate position of correspondents in the 
present war, and on the general question which 
is involved. It is difficult to blame the 
Japanese for the extreme reserve which they 
displayed in the early stages of the war. It 
was difficult, too, for correspondents, or news- 
paper proprietors who had to pay for them, to 
keep their temper; but Mr. McKenzie rightly 
admits that, the Japanese being at war on 
their own account, and not for the benefit of 
English and American newspapers, the sole 
question for them to consider was their own 
interest. He thinks that they made a mistake, 
and know it; but to some extent answers 
himself by explaining that it was Japanese 
courtesy which prevented the definite declara- 
tion of exclusion which would have come from 
Germans in similar circumstances :— 

“The Japanese mode of expression is different 
from our Western way. When a Japanese has to 
refuse your request, courtesy forbids that he should 
reply with a direct negative. He points out to you 
the difficulties involved in your plan ; he fears you 
may suffer if you obtain what you want ; he expresses 
a cordial wish that if you still desire it, it may be 
possible to grant it in a day or two. Such expres- 
sions, from Japanese lips, mean‘ No.’ Correspon- 
dents, imperfectly acquainted with Japanese thought, 
took them to mean ‘ Yes.’ Hence endless misunder- 
standings, and many charges of bad faith.” 


Mr. McKenzie thinks that Japanese autho- 
rities have now ‘learned to trust the right 
men, and to make an end of the others.’’ The 
Germans acted on the same principle as long 
ago as 1870. The only non-German corre- 
spondents who were suffered to remain with the 
Crown Prince’s army during the invasion of 
France were Sir W. H. Russell and two other 
English journalists. 


Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s book has for title 
Empire of the East, and is published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. No one has more experience 
of war than the author, who fought in 
the American Civil War, and has followed 
in almost every subsequent war the fortunes 
of one or other of the belligerents. His peace 
experience of our own army in manceuvres is 
also complete. We turned with great interest to 
Mr. Burleigh’s pages to try to elucidate one 
of the most important points in relation to the 
present campaign which remain undetermined 
—namely, the character of the field guns 
mainly employed by the Russian and Japanese 
artillery, a matter on which little light is 
thrown by Mr. McKenzie’s book. It is pro- 
bably a result of the fact that different kinds 
of guns were employed in different portions of 
the field of war that Mr. McKenzie’s state- 
ments on the subject involve a _ certain 
apparent contradiction. He has some general 
remarks against shrapnel and in favour of 
the Japanese shell, and some which appear 
to point to superiority of the Russian over 
the Japanese field artillery. In his account 
of one engagement, however, he states that 
the Japanese fire completely dominated the 
Russian fire, but ascribes the success to 
numbers, while he sets very high 
“the precision of the Russian fire......The Russians 
proved again, as they proved at the battle of the 
Yalu, that, gun for gun (apart from shell and apart 
from the men handling the guns), they had the 
better weapons, surpassing the Japanese in range 
and in rapidity of fire.” 

This statement agrees with the information 
in the possession of the various Governments 
whose representatives have been present at 
the war. Neither the Russians nor the 
Japanese were equipped at the commencement 
of the war with a true quick-firing gun, as 





regards the main portion of their forces ; but 
the Russian was an improved gun, while the 
Japanese was what we style old-fashioned. 
So greatly do the Japanese differ from other 
powers in recounting their successes, that 
they have never given the world a complete 
view of the extent of their capture of Russian 
field guns. Much surprise was expressed after 
Mukden when it was at last stated by the 
Japanese that they had captured only sixty 
guns, the figure which is given in Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh’s book. If all the captures of guns 
announced are added together, they fall 
short of the number which would be required 
for even a single army corps. Yet it is the 
fact that at the present moment, in spite of 
the difficulty of horsing the Russian guns, 
which are too heavy for the ponies of the 
Japanese, the latter have at least 500 of the 
Russian guns horsed on service in Manchuria. 
No inkling of this fact can, we think, be 
gathered from either of the books before us. 
It is most difficult for any one to ascertain 
the exact truth upon this matter, but we are 
certain of the accuracy, so far as it goes, of 
the statement which we make. It is, how- 
ever, perhaps, much within the mark. Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh, in describing the Japanese 
army, speaks of their artillery as having done 
‘much to win them battles during the war,’’ 
and says, ‘‘ They use guns of both French and 
German pattern, but chiefly the latter.’’ He 
adds, however, that 

“they maintain the strictest secrecy about their 
guns; on the march they screen them with 
canvas coverings, and allow no strangers to inspect 
them.” 

We suspect that the canvas screen served a 
different purpose at the beginning of the war 
and in its later stages, and that it was at 
first employed to prevent its being known 
for certain that they had no guns “of 
the French pattern,’’ i.e., true quick-firers. 
There is also, perhaps, a little con- 
fusion in some other words of Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh, contained in the same _ para- 
graph which we have quoted, referring to 
guns of the ‘* German pattern” and 
‘guns of well-known Krupp manufacture.”’ 
The German military gun is not a true quick- 
firer: a fact whieh, we may point out in 
passing, shows that the notion of German 
attack on France about Morocco was an idle 
scare. The Krupp gun—which has been sold 
to all the smaller powers, and with which the 
Swiss and many other armies are now pro- 
vided—is a true quick-firer, and, being made 
in Germany, it is in a sense a German gun. 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh believes in the supe- 
riority of the Japanese artillery throughout 
the war, and writes: ‘‘ The Japanese artillery 
had enabled them to gain two pitched battles, 
and was to assist them in winning other 
victories.’’ If this is so, we believe that the 
superiority must at first have been in the 
handling of the guns rather than in their 
character. We note, however, an interesting 
passage describing a naval funeral at Tokyo, 
on which occasion Mr. Bennet Burleigh un- 
doubtedly saw a modern quick-firer in the 
hands of the Japanese ; but this was, he says, 
a small gun of the calibre of a six-pounder. 
It is probable that these guns were a special 
purchase at the commencement of the war. 
That the Japanese have not yet rearmed their 
artillery generally with a true quick-firer 
seems certain, from the fact that they are 
using on a largescale, in spite of the difficulty 
about horses, the Russian guns which they 
had captured, and, at all events at first, using 
them with Russian ammunition. 

Mr. Bennet Burleigh complains, very pos- 
sibly with justice, that our Admiralty were 
not represented by a sufficient number of 
good officers in the early days of the naval 
mobilization and operations of the Japanese 
fleets. We do not know that the Japanese 
would have encouraged the presence of a con- 
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siderable number of our naval officers, 
although we admit that the attitude of the 
Japanese navy was from the first far more 
friendly towards us than was that of the 
military authorities. It is, we believe, a fact, 
though it has not, so far as we know, been 
publicly mentioned, that the British naval 
officer named by Mr. Bennet Burleigh, 
our late Naval Attaché in Japan, was the 
only foreign naval officer on board Admiral 
Togo’s flagship, and probably the only one 
present with the Japanese fleet on its first 
appearance before Port Arthur. 


Both Mr. McKenzie and Mr. Bennet Bar- 


leigh have concluding chapters on the future 
of the Far Eastern world and of Japan. There 
is between them acertain similarity, although 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh shows a natural caution 
about prophecy. Mr. McKenzie, we think, 
goes too far when he suggests that Japan will 
lead the East to conquest of the white races. 
He suggests that Japan can raise and train 
four million Chinese troops, an army sufficient 
** to defeat the combined forces of the Euro- 
peans.’’ Why stop at fourmillion? Why not 
forty million? Why suggest that an army of 
four million of Chinese troops can march to 
Calais, without considering at the same time 
the numbers and character of the forces which 
would be arrayed againstthem? We feel cer- 
tain that there isno present prospect of Japan 
reorganizing a united Chinese military 
empire. Mr. McKenzie, indeed, seems to 
contradict himself when he adds that Japan 
will not ‘‘ fight other Western powers unless 
forced thereto.’’ He may reply to us that his 
prophecies are explained by him to concern 
our well-being in ‘‘ generations yet unborn.”’ 
In politics, while tendencies may be noted for 
the direction of thought over periods of ten 
or twenty years, prophecy more than a year 
ahead is generally to be avoided, and we must 
leave Mr. McKenzie’s descendants to settle 
the controversy with The Atheneum of their 
time. In the suggestion, in which we think 
Mr. McKenzie and Mr. Bennet Burleigh 
agree, that Japan will threaten our Far 
Eastern trade, we aredisposed to concur. But 
in the case of a commercial power such as 
Great Britain, a great deal of profitable 
trading with successful commercial rivals 
takes place during the period in which they 
are establishing themselves in certain special 
markets. Mr. McKenzie goes further in 
believing that our prestige and our territory 
are threatened. In our belief it is, and will 
be, the interest of Japan to be friendly with so 
considerable a naval power as the United 
Kingdom; and, so far from looking to a 
Japanese invasion of Burma, we do not believe 
in any danger even to our little colony of 
Hong Kong. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Fond Adventures: Tales of the Youth of the 
World. By Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan.)— 
While Percival Perceforest was pommelling 
teeth out of the mouth of the stirrup-boy 
Jenkin in the yard of Hyde Abbey, we are 
told that ‘‘Mawdleyn Touchett strained in 
anguish from an upper window, provocatively 
dishevelled.’’ This was extremely cha- 
racteristic of one of Mr. Hewlett’s heroines, 
all of whom appear to find the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping their clothes upon their 
shoulders. In ‘Fond Adventures,’ as in other 
works from the same hand, one is occasionally 
liable, if one is sensitive upon such matters, 
to resent the presence of a satyr prying for 
rosy flesh ; and this is the principal flaw in an 
art which is in many respects fine and dis- 
tinguished. Mr. Hewlett’s imagination is at 
once erudite and picturesque. He has a sense 
of colour and a lyric impulse. He can tell a 
highly ornamented tale without forgetting to 
make it move, and can inform with living 





humanity what in the hands of others might 
become mere puppets in medizeval fancy dress. 
Allthese qualitiesare fully apparent in ‘Brazen- 
head the Great,’ which is a Canterbury tale; 
in ‘ The Heart’s Key,’ which is a tale of Pro- 
vence; and in ‘Buondelmonte’s Saga’ and 
‘The Love Chase,’ which are tales of Italy ; 
although perhaps no one of these reaches 
the top of the writer’s earlier achieve- 
ment in the genre of the novelle. But Mr. 
Hewlett should beware of the satyr. 


Dorset Dear, by M. E. Francis (Longmans), 
contains seventeen short stories of Mrs. 
Blundell’s which have appeared in various 
periodicals. Written in the author’s happiest 
vein, they form a welcome addition to 
the literature which deals with the simple 
life of rustic folk. Mrs. Blundell knows her 
people well, and lets them tell their own tale 
in their own way—there is no ostentatious 
analysis of character, no desire to overcrowd 
her stories with incident; she has happily 
realized how little is much to country folk, 
how slowly yet pertinaciously they take in a 
situation, how deliberately they form their 
opinions, how ponderously yet shrewdly they 
carry out their slowly formed intentions. Of 
the stories here given we like ‘ Keeper Guppy,’ 
‘The Worm that Turned,’ and ‘A Woodland 
Idyll’ the best—they seem most typical of 
the life which is described. Postman Chris 
is too quick, and too modern for his environ- 
ment; but then he had been a soldier, and, 
further, who does not know that the village 
postman is often a dangerously smart young 
man with all sorts of new-fangled ideas? So 
there is excuse for his promptitude. All the 
stories are well worth reading, especially by 
those who love the simplicity of country life 
and regret its disappearance. 


Stingaree. By E. W. Hornung. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—Of no importance from the 


literary standpoint, the present volume 
yet contains ten very readable and 
ingeniously worked-out stories, with a 


common central figure for hero—Stingaree, 
the Australian bushranger. Of course, 
Stingaree is depicted as a handsome and very 
interesting fellow, with ‘‘ charming manners,”’ 
“a single eyeglass, and a martial moustache, 
which combined to give distinction to a 
somewhat swarthy countenance.’’ This may 
be rather nonsense—indeed, for the reader 
whose quest is pure realism it is arrant 
nonsense—but it is fooling of an enter- 
taining sort, and the escapades of this 
dandy bushranger are really ingeniously set 
forth. Bushrangers, when they existed, were 
not at all like Stingaree. Even the best of 
them were bloody-minded, coarse-lived fellows, 
as was natural in view of the lives they led 
and of the lives they left behind them. 
Unlike Mr. Hornung’s dandy, they had not 
the exigencies of fiction to consider, but only 
their own mostly unwashed skins to preserve. 
Yet we would not have Stingaree less 
debonair. 


Tales of Rye Town. By M. Stepney 
Rawson. (Constable.)—Mrs. Rawson’s style 
is good, because admirably fitted to her 
material. This she finds in the faded 
glories of that quaint old Sussex town, once 
prominent among the Cinque Ports, whose 
name figures in the title of this collection of 
fourteen stories. One of the tales is con- 
cerned with the nineteenth century, but most 
are eighteenth-century studies, and a few 
go further back in the ancient port’s history. 
Mrs. Rawson has here succeeded, asshe did in 
‘The Apprentice,’ in impregnating her pages 
with the soft, briny, rather melancholy, but 
wholly delightful atmosphere of the Sussex 
marshland, and of the aged sunny town on 
the hill. Here and there in the book is a 
hint of that literary weakness which is indi- 
cated by a tendency to preciosity of phrase. 





But for the most part a wise simplicity dis- 
tinguishes these restful stories, and occa- 
sionally, without being precious, the author 
displays a real gift for word-colouring. The 
first of her stories is a charming little 
historical picture, which shows Queen 
Elizabeth, gloriously habited and riding among 
her squires, intervening to quell a brawl 
among rustic lovers, and taking into her own 
hands the task over which the lads had 
quarrelled; that of choosing a Queen of the 
May. 








FISHING, 


An Angler's Hours. By H. T. Sheringham, 
Angling Editor of The Field. (Macmillan.)— 
In his introduction to this charming little 
collection of essays on angling the author 
says :— 

“Were I to formulate a wish as to the future of 

these sketches, it would be that my readers might 
find in them one tithe of the pleasure that I have 
had from so many books on angling. There are 
volumes which I read again and again with never- 
failing delight......Should some other anglers catch 
here and there a memory or ¢0, a@ murmur of 
streams, a gleam of sunshine, or a thrill of spring 
from my pages, I shall be well satisfied.” 
We can answer for it that Mr. Sheringham’s 
hope will not be disappointed, for he will, 
indeed, be a sour-complexioned angler, to use 
Walton’s expression, who will not find in this 
little book what its author refers to so 
modestly and muchmore. At this time of the 
year, when the May-fly appears on many 
rivers and lakes in the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Sheringham’s chapter entitled ‘ The Festival 
of the Green Drake’ will prove most attrac- 
tive to the angling reader, who mentally, 
if not fortunate enough to be able him- 
self to enter, exclaims with our author, Ecce 
janua celi. If we are to take him 
seriously, Mr. Sheringham can no longer fish 
for pound trout with the May-fly, because 
with it ‘‘a fisherman caught a brace of trout 
weighing seven and a quarter and nine and a 
half pounds respectively ’’ in one small stream 
he knows. He ought to have fished in those 
paleeozoic times when, according to Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, the May-fly had a spread of wing 
measuring five inches across, and could have 
been taken by nothing much smaller than a 
salmon. Might it not salve his conscience if 
he used one of those miniature May-flies no 
larger than the “‘large March Brown with 
yellow twist ’’ with which he landed a ‘‘ lovely 
little trout of six ounces’’ on the Exe? We 
eannot agree with Mr. Sheringham and other 
anglers who hold the view that ‘‘ the 
passing of the May-fly from such a river as 
the Test is not an unalloyed misfortune.’’ If 
all the trout in the kingdom were caught this 
season, our streams and lakes could easily be 
repopulated from the continent of Europe, 
or, better still, from the grand fish of New 
Zealand; but the May-fily is passing, and all 
attempts to transplant it have been failures, 
or at best only temporary successes. Apart 
from the hundreds of years of, to anglers, 
hallowed associations in connexion with May- 
fly fishing — for has not every writer 
since Dame Juliana JBerners sung its 
praises? — the passing of the May - fly 
means a lowering in the average size and 
condition of the trout. No other fiy can 
replace it ; indeed, when the May-fly goes, the 
time, as time goes, is not long for the rest 
of the ephemeridze. Unless fly culture can 
be made as successful as trout culture, the 
delightful art of fly-fishing will come to be 
counted among those which are lost. 

To the angler—the incomplete angler, if 
we may venture so to call him—who cares for 
nothing but salmon fishing, or dry-fly fishing 
for trout, many of Mr. Sheringham’s pleasant 
chapters will not appeal, for he writes as 
cordially of fishing for dace, chub, pike, 
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tench, and other fish sadly misnamed coarse, 
as for more aristocratic fishes. A practical 
treatise this does not pretend to be—there 
are already too many of them—but it is a 
long time since we had a book about angling 
in which practical hints were so takingly 
varied with admirably penned pictures of the 
delightful surroundings of the art—the things 
which give it its perennial attraction, the 
delights of life away from town, by stream and 
river and lake—things to make a man “‘ newly 
come from London,’’ as our author says, 
‘linger over, think about.’’ 


Mr. Walter M. Gallichan, who had 
already put anglers under an obligation to 
him for his useful books on ‘Fishing in 
Wales’ and ‘ Fishing and Travel in Spain,’ 
now gives them a guide to Fishing in Derby- 
shire and Around (Robinson), which we can 
with confidence recommend to all who want 
information about the fascinating streams of 
Charles Cotton’s country. Itsays not a little 
for the healthfulness of angling that even 
after his eightieth year Walton used to pay a 
visit to Cotton, and stay at his house in 
Beresford Dale, on the Dove. It was a long 
journey on horseback from Winchester to 
Ashbourne for an angler of eighty. Mr. 
Gallichan is a good angler, he writes well, 
and supplies just the kind of information which 
is required by those seeking fishing and 
fishing quarters in Derbyshire. As frontis- 
piece he gives a little map of the rivers dealt 
with, which, with a good index, adds to the 
value of this well-produced and inexpensive 
little work. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘The Times’ History of the War in South 
Africa. Edited by L. S. Amery. Vol. III. 
{Sampson Low & Co.)—The third volume of 
‘The Times History of the War in South 
Africa’ comes up to the standard suggested 
by the author in his preface as ‘‘ a thoroughly 
trustworthy and convincing narrative.’’ With 
the politics of Mr. Amery and his fellow- 
workers we have no concern, and we have 
to repeat with regard to them the reser- 
vation which we made in commenting on his 
first volume. But the military portion of 
his book is, we think, sound. It is easy to 
pick out passages in which the generals are 
blamed with perhaps undue severity, and 
doubts may be thrown upon the accounts of 
certain episodes—as they were, indeed, in the 
examination of Mr. Amery before the Com- 
mission on the War in respect of the behaviour 
of the cavalry at the battle of Ladysmith. We 
recognize, however, the military picture as 
substantially a true one. Mr. Amery may, 
indeed, claim what is known as “Irish impar- 
tiality.’”’ He isa little inclined to be rough 
in his language about everybody concerned, 
unless it is Lord Milner and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Lord Roberts is, on the whole, his 
military hero, but the shortcomings of the 
Commander-in-Chief are ruthlessly exposed ; 
and as for Mr. Balfour and the Cabinet, while 
the language used of them is less severe than 
that which describes Mr. Amery’s opinion of 
the Liberal party, it is hard enough in all 
conscience. Much waste of money during the 
war was caused by the invasion doctrine 
now abandoned; the complacency of minis- 
terial speeches, and the credit claimed for 
downright blunders, are exposed for the 
public edification. We leave such matters 
aside, and proceed to deal with a few of the 
topics on which it may be worth while to com- 
pare the statements of ‘The Times History’ 
with those made in these columns in reviews 
of previous books upon the war. 

In his treatment of the complications which 
arose at Kimberley between Rhodes and 
Col. Kekewich, Mr. Amery becomes a true 
historian, and displays much judgment in 





avoiding prepossession, and in accounting for 
the messages and the action of Lord Roberts. 

There is a certain contradiction in the long 
account given of the raising of the levies 
dispatched to South Africa by the colonies. 
The author thinks that 
“the spirit animating their offers was the same as 
that which inspired the first offers of volunteer 
forces in England...... But for Mr. Chamberlain the 
colonial offers would probably have shared the 
same fate...... The fact alone that the colonial con- 
tingents took a leading part in the war has set a 
precedent which will almost inevitably be followed, 
and followed on a larger scale, in any great Imperial 
war the justice of which appeals directly to the 
political conscience of the colonies.” 

On the other hand, it is pointed out later that 
“the idea of active participation in the wars of the 
Empire was not altogether a new one. As far back 
as 1867 Tasmania had sent a contingent to assist the 
Imperial forces in the Maori war. More recently a 
body of New South Wales troops took part in the 
Sudan campaign of 1885.” 

Mr. Amery does not quote the many earlier 
examples of colonial participation in imperial 
wars, such as the service of the Barbadian 
militia in the conquest of Jamaica under 
Cromwell. It is, too, a notorious fact that 
the New South Wales contingent was accepted 
in 1885, at great cost, and without the proba- 
bility of direct effect on operations, merely 
for the purpose of encouraging the efforts 
which had led to the colonial offer. 

*The Times History’ not only deals faith- 
fully—as the phrase goes—with Sir Redvers 
Buller, but also, in the foot-notes, indulges 
in satire with regard to the Tugela operations. 
Commenting on a passage which states that 
‘* the orders estimated the total Boer force on 
the Upper Tugela at 7,000,’’ the editor remarks 
in a foot-note: ‘‘These were, no doubt, the 
figures farnished by Buller’s intelligence, 
which rarely over-estimated the enemy by 
more than 50—100 per cent.’’ We need 
hardly say that ‘‘intelligence’’ here means 
the “‘ intelligence department’’ of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s staff. 

Mr. Amery, while he attacks much of the 
strategy of our South African campaign, on 
the whole praises that of Lord Roberts ; but 
when he comes to tactics no one escapes. 
The disaster of the loss of the convoy at 
Waterval Drift is put down chiefly to Lord 
Roberts’s staff, but then Lord Roberts is 
held personally responsible for the constitu- 
tion of that staff. The failure to surround 
the Boers at Poplar Grove is ascribed chiefly 
to Sir John French and his cavalry division, 
but partly to the vagueness of Lord Roberts’s 
instructions, which the authors think showed 
Lord Roberts not to have made up his own 
mind. Lord Kitchener is described as having 
had little military experience, which is, of 
course, true; and the general remark is made, 
after the account of Spion Kop :— 

“Of the more specific and secondary causes, the 

most obvious is, perhaps, the tactical inferiority 
of the British, from highest to lowest, compared 
with the Boers.” 
As Mr. Amery has, rightly, a very low 
opinion of the efficiency of the Boer forces, 
and, in fact, shows that from many points of 
view they were a contemptible enemy, it may 
be gathered what is his judgment of the 
British army. The accounts of the war which 
have been written by French and German 
officers of high standing are far more flattering 
to our army. We doubt whether they are so 
truthful. The continental nations were anti- 
British, but there was a strong pro-British 
eurrent among the professional armies, who 
thought it a bad thing for such armies that a 
peasant militia should be successful against 
regular forces. 

We are inclined to doubt whether Mr. 
Amery succeeded in making good the charges 
contained in the preceding volume against 
the regular cavalry. But in connexion with 
Lord Roberte’s great flank march he has in 





the present volume to relate the conspicuous 
failure of the mounted infantry on the 16th 
of February, 1900. The advocates of the 
use in war of mounted infantry not regularly 
organized in battalions during peace should 
give their minds to Mr. Amery’s account of 
this unfortunate day. The forces concerned 
consisted of four battalions of British mounted 
infantry, the New South Wales mounted 
infantry, and portions of Roberts’s Horse, 
Kitchener’s Horse, and Rimington’s Guides. 
Under the fire of one Boer gun and one pom- 
a this large force broke up, with the result 
re) 


“inextricable confusion......Fortunately the Boers 
made no attempt to follow up their success, but, 
even as it was, large numbers of horses were 
drowned, and the whole Mounted Infantry force 
completely disorganized.” 

One of the most grievous of Mr. Amery’s 
judgments of the British army is brought 
home to us by a comparison of his account 
of Kitchener’s attack at Paardeberg with 
his final jadgment on that battle. It is ex- 
plained that Lord Kitchener, in his entire 
inexperience, 

“never quite succeeded in making his colleagues 
or subordinates understand what his plan was, and 
what part he wished them to play init.” 
Nevertheless, the conclusion is contained in 
the following words :— 

“ The defects in the conduct of the battle of Paar- 
deberg are patent. But, after all is said and 
done, it remains the best conducted and most 
successful engagement on a large scale in the 
whole war.” 

Fault has been found with Mr. Amery’s 
view of the operations in South Africa on the 
ground that he is unduly disposed to support 
generalship of what is called the ‘* butcher ”’ 
order, against the opinion of those whose con- 
ceptions lean rather towards strategy that 
involves enveloping movements followed by 
the flight or surrender of the foe. The more 
reasonable opinion would seem to be that such 
questions cannot profitably be argued in the 
abstract. Regard must be had to the character 
of the troops engaged on both sides, and to 
the political objects of the war. Our own 
army is undoubtedly a tender plant, and 
continental soldiers are inclined to think that 
our infantry in particular has become so tender 
a plant that it can neither be drilled nor killed. 
In other words, the British enlisting class 
will not stand the work to which a continental 
conscript infantry, on a two years’ colour 
service, is submitted. Our infantry, it is said, 
has not in recent years displayed, as a rule, 
sufficient esprit de corps to stand the amount 
of ‘‘ hammering ’’ which our own artillery, or 
the Japanese, or even the Russian infantry 
will bear. It is a striking fact, not very easy 
to explain, that although it is difficult to 
defend Sir Redvers Buller’s generalship, or 
that of many of his leading divisional and 
brigade commanders, against the charges 
brought in this volume, Buller’s infantry 
fought better, except perhaps at Spion Kop, 
than did the infantry who were commanded 
by generals against whom less is said by 
The Times historian. One matter which 
it is only fair to name is, that while the 
British infantry received in after - dinner 
speeches much undue praise for their conduct 
in South Africa, the microscopic examination 
to which their behaviour has been subjected 
by close inquiry into some of the battles of 
the campaign is far more searching than that 
to which their rivals of other nations are 
exposed. We mentioned in The Athenwum, 
some years ago, in reviewing books in which 
such questions were raised, the curious 
instance of Inkermann. The conduct of the 
British infantry at Inkermann was invariably 
held up tous as heroic, until, after a genera- 
tion, there were printed portions of letters 
which had not been allowed to see light at 
the time. From these it appeared that, 
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although the men who fought at Inkermann 
fought as well as possible, there was a very 
large proportion of the infantry who should 
have been engaged in that encounter who 
shirked and slunk away. A witness whose 
competence and whose accuracy are above 
suspicion, and who has recorded the heroism 
of those who fought, can now be quoted as 
the authority for the statement that there 
was throughout the morning of Inkermann a 
constant stream to the rear of unwounded 
men taking advantage of the fog. The force 
which evacuated Spion Kop was perhaps not 
inferior to its great predecessor. There was 
a stream of unwounded men to the rear, but 
perhaps in a less degree than we now know 
had been thecase atInkermann, The battles 
of the Peninsula would perhaps not stand the 
test which Mr. Amery and some others have 
applied. The matter is one of interesting 
historical speculation, but incapable of 
settlement with certainty. 

Military historians are often compared with 
Napier. While Mr. Amery does not, perhaps, 
possess the simple style of Col. Henderson at 
his best, or provide us with passages of the 
magnificence of those of the finest pages of 
Napier, he is more searching and accurate 
than either, and his narrative is more interest- 
ing. In strength of language about the slips 
of his heroes he and those who have worked 
for him surpass all military historians. 

Almost the only matter of actual fact in the 
present volume that we should be inclined to 
question is the statement that 


“ Boer information about what went on in Lady- 
smith throughout the siege was non-existent, or 
was confined to what could be picked up by the 
examination of captured Kaffir runners or from the 
ager of private letters and of descriptive articles 
yy newspaper correspondents occasionally cap- 


” 


tured with them. 


We are under the impression that the trains 
which ran daily to the convalescent camp, 
remained there for hours, and then returned, 
had with them persons who used to chat and 
drink with leading Boer farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood, who nominally took neither side, 
but conveyed through their Boer friends at 
night the information which they had picked 
up by day. 


Messrs. ConsTABLE & Co. publish The Far 
Eastern Tropics, by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, 
whose ‘ Tropical Colonisation’ met with some 
success. His present volume will be found 
necessary by all who are interested in British 
North Borneo, Sarawak, the Malay Peninsula, 
French Indo-China, Java, and the Philippines. 
With his account of Burma and of Hong Kong 
we are less pleased. Mr. Ireland holds some- 
what the same views as Froude on what may 
be called the tropical races, but includes 
in his unfavourable estimate the Chinese, 
though they are admitted by him to be mainly 
non-tropical. He goes too far in his account 
of Hong Kong when, writing apparently of 
‘fall classes,’ he names ‘‘disregard of pro- 
mises ’’ in such a fashion as to seem to contra- 
dict the universal experience of the probity 
of the Chinese merchants, which has given 
them the commanding position they occupy 
at Hong Kong and in some degree in the 
Straits Settlements. Mr. Ireland even denies 
that the Chinaman can “feel ordinary phy- 
sical pain.’’ We are not, however, in the 
least disposed to belittle Mr. Ireland’s book. 
He is courageous in his outspoken comment 
upon all that he finds wrong even among 
Britons, and makes, for example, in the 
interests of British North Borneo, a fierce 
attack upon a great firm of English con- 
tractors and the consulting engineer for their 
conduct in relation to the railway which he 
describes. 

In the Burma chapter, in which the -prin- 
cipal doctrine is the unwisdom of allowing 
Burma to form part of India, Mr. Ireland goes 





somewhat out of his way to attack the Indian 
Government for not seeing that ‘‘a strong 
policy ’’ is as much called for on the eastern 
frontier against France as on the north-west 
frontier against Russia. There is, however, 
one gigantic difference between the cases, 
which Mr. Ireland ignores. France cannot 
reach Indo-China except by sea, and is in fact 
in so feeble a military position in that great 
province that debate after debate has recently 
taken place in both Houses of the French 
Legislature as to how it would be possible to 
resist even a small Japanese expeditionary 
force. Without exaggerating the Russian 
danger, the situation of Russia in Central 
Asia is very different from that of France on 
the Burma frontier. Russia communicates by 
railway with the Caspian to a port in regular 
steam communication, by internal navigation, 
with almost every port of European Russia, 
and has two other lines of approach by rail- 
way which, although extremely long, are 
entirely impervious to attack. Mr. Ireland 
is sufficiently impartial to separate the good 
from the bad with scrupulous care in his 
excellent account of French Indo-China. The 
work of M. Doumer as Governor - General 
has been attacked or ridiculed in France, 
probably on account of political partisan- 
ship, as he, being a leading member of the 
French Parliament, accepted his former high 
office from his political opponents. Mr. Ire- 
land justifies the choice of those who have 
recently elected M. Doumer to two of the 
highest positions in the Republic. 


In his account of Java Mr. Ireland has the 
field less to himself than in the portions of 
the volume to which we have hitherto referred. 
The Dutch rule in Java has been the subject 
of careful examination by many writers, such, 
for example, as M. Chailley-Bert. Mr. Ire- 
land has an excellent bibliography for all 
his chapters. One of the writings upon Java 
which he notes is a little tract which is named 
respectfully by all those who have written on 
the island, and especially by the considerable 
French author to whom we have referred. 
The late Mr. Henry Scott Boys had been a 
Commissioner in British India, and when he 
visited Java towards the end of his career, 
he brought to the consideration of its institu- 
tions the trained mind of the Indian civilian, 
and noted the exact points of similarity 
and difference between two interesting sys- 
tems. Mr. Ireland’s chapter on the Philip- 
pines should be read by every American 
politician. The general public in this country 
is altogether unaware of the enormous numbers 
of the native population and of their remark- 
able intelligence, and there is some reason to 
fear that our American friends will have to 
face serious trouble unless they adopt a good 
deal of Mr. Ireland’s advice. Our author 
may be listened to where others would not, 
inasmuch as he does not run counter to the 
ordinary view on the subject of the tropical 
races. 


Mr. Rosert LAMB spent five years as a 
medical missionary in the New Hebrides, and 
he has rendered an interesting account of his 
experiences in Saints and Savages (Blackwood), 
We cannot quite approveof his method, which 
seems to consist in throwing parts of the book 
into the form of fiction. Thus, we should 
judge that the first part, which describes the 
education of a young man in New Zealand, 
and his subsequent training in Edinburgh for 
the work of a mission, is largely autobio- 
graphical. But Mr. Lamb will have it as 
fiction. Elsewhere he relates his personal 
experiences, and his observations deserve 
the respect due to first-hand information. 
He is naturally opposed to the deporta- 
tion of Kanakas, and urges their physical 
unfitness :— 

‘* These natives are not constituted for such hard 
work. We as missionaries live with them, study 





them, and know them...... Look at those ‘boys’ on 
the jetty yonder. One of them came to me with a 
ruptured vessel at the back of the eye. He wag 
carrying a sack of potatoes, and suddenly went 
blind in that eye. Another was lifting a sack of 
flour and strained his back. Inflammation followed, 
and he was carried to hospital...... It is the same 
with the natives who go to Queensland. They can’t 
stand the long hours and the sudden changes of 
climate ; and you know the great reproach against 
the trade is that it kills three or four Kanakas to 
one white man. Their tissues are too soft. They 
get consumption, come home to die, and infect 
their fellows. Look at Aneityum. Five thousand 
people there have dwindled down to some five 
hundred. The same dismal fate apparently awaits 
them all. Of six young men who joined one of our 
mission stations a few years ago, all about the same 
age, and apparently in good health, four are dead; 
these deaths seemingly due to the extra strain 
thrown upon their physical and mental powers by 
contact with white men.” 


Mr. Lamb has no opinion of the future of 
the islanders. He considers that they are 
‘* widely infected,’’ and are destined to fade 
before a ‘‘hardier race, brown or white.’’ 
Was this one of the groups which Dr. Reich 
thinks should have been absorbed by the 
Japanese? But Mr. Lamb, as was to be 
expected, is more concerned with the social 
and religious side of the life than the 
political. His book is a series of detached 
impressions, from which one can get a fair 
picture of the native life. It is not a solid 
piece of work. The author is apparently 
uninterested in ethnological and other ques- 
tions. But he has a sense of humour for 
which we are grateful. He stands for the 
Presbyterian Church; but there is also a 
Roman Catholic mission on the islands. A 
native teacher came into conflict with one of 
the priests, and the two eontended for the 
allegiance of the chief and people of a certain 
village :— 

“Tn a small way the battle of Whitby was fought 
over again. Ason that occasion in England’s his- 
tory, so here, they [the priests) asserted their supe- 
riority : ‘We hold the keys, and your church is no 
church at all.’ We had tried to instil into our boys 
the truth—that faith is the key, and that he who 
is possessed of Peter’s faith holds a duplicate for 
himself and others. But the teacher was not to be 
outdone. ‘Choose,’ he said to the people, ‘ choose 
whom you will follow. But let me remind you that 
Mary is French, and that Jesus Christ is English !’” 


Mr. Lamb, as will be seen, is no bigot, though 
a steadfast holder to his own faith. He has 
praise for the work of other creeds than his 
own. But his book is more valuable for the 
pathetic picture of the fading black man that 
emerges from it than for anything else. 


William Rathbone: aMemoir. By Eleanor F. 
Rathbone. (Macmillan.)—The Rathbones have 
been settled in Liverpool for five generations. 
William, the great-great-grandfather of the 
subject of this memoir, set up a saw-mill there 
shortly previous to 1730. In time he became 
a timber-merchant and a shipowner, and all 
his direct successors up to the present day 
have been members of the firm which he 
then founded. His son was a typical Quaker 
merchant of the eighteenth century. Heused 
to relate how when he was just grown up an old 
lady, an elder in the Society, said to him :— 

“William, thou art a man now. Thou wilt be 
thinking of taking a wife. Now, do thou look out 
for a wife with a natural good temper. Religion 
a and goes, but a natural good temper is there 
always. 


In 1784 his firm imported the first consign- 
ment of American cotton landed in England. 
It came in eight bales and three barrels. It 
did not easily find a purchaser, being of a 
longer staple than the cotton then in use. In 
his old age he became an ardent Abolitionist, 
and in 1788 he and his son were among the 
first eighteen members of the Liverpool branch 
of the Society for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. This was at a time when the trade 
was ed as the mainspring of the 
prosperity of the port, and it was predicted 
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that if the Abolitionists succeeded, the grass 
would soon grow in the streets of the town. 
On his death in 1789 he was succeeded by his 
son, the fourth William Rathbone. He was 
essentially a fighter, and was one of the 
Liverpool ‘‘ Friends of Freedom,”’ their leader 
being Roscoe. He incurred much odium 
among his fellow-citizens on account of his 
opposition to the slave trade. He also de- 
nounced the war. The Society of Friends took 
offence at a book he published, and ‘‘a testi- 
mony of disunion was brought against him.’’ 
Christianity he considered ‘of all subjects 
the most proper for a strictly rigorous and 
rational examination. Its pretensions are 
high, and its evidences should therefore be 
strong.’ He was always far from being 
robust, and he died at the early age of fifty- 
one, after months of terrible suffering; but his 
spirit remained unsubdued, and within a few 
days of the end, while perfectly resigned, he 
said with energy, ‘‘ But I love the world, 
and should have wished to stay longer in 
it.’’ His widow, who survived him thirty 
years, resided after his death at Green Bank, 
and Chorley, in his autobiography, gives an 
account of his visit there in 1819, and re- 
membered through life her welcome to ‘‘ the 
awkward, scared, nervous child who entered 
her home’’: ‘It is to me one of the recollec- 
tions which mark a life, as having decided 
its aims, by encouraging its sympathies.’’ 
Her son Mr. Benson Rathbone also gave him 
timely sympathy, and his friendship, until his 
premature death, was most helpful. Chorley 
never forgot his kindness, and he left the bulk 
of his property to the son of his old friend. 
Writing to him on December 29th, 1855, he 
states, ‘‘ You would not find it easy to believe 
how often and how affectionately I think of 
you and your happy household.’’ The affection 
with which he always regarded the Rathbone 
family was so great that it is hardly in good 
taste for the writer of this memoir to refer to 
Chorley’s description as being ‘‘ couched in a 
style of whimsically affectionate eulogy.’’ 
William Rathbone, the subject of the memoir, 
was born on February 11th, 1819. He was 
for three years apprenticed to:Nicol, Duck- 
worth & Co., merchants in the Bombay and 
Mediterranean trade, and afterwards went to 
study at Heidelberg. Onhis return to England, 
in order that he might see something of 
business in a large London house, he was 
taken into the office of Messrs. Baring Bros. 
With Mr. Bates, then the senior partner, he 
visited America, and on his return entered 
the Rathbone firm. He was a man of 
“impulsive and dynamic temperament, high prin- 
cipled and unselfish of purpose; he had no taste 
for personal ay and a strong sense of frugality. 
At the same time he observed the weight given toa 
man’s words or principles was greatly determined 
by the skill which he had shown in the management 
of his own affairs.” 
The memoir gives full record of his useful life. 
The services he rendered to Liverpool will be 
held in lasting remembrance. On March 6th, 
1902, he passed quietly away, a little less 
than. a month after his eighty-third birthday. 
His last words were, ‘‘ Never, never, anything 
but kindness and generosity from all my 
friends.’’ The book is illustrated by many 
characteristic portraits. 


Messrs. Duckworta & Co. publish an 
English edition of Dr. William Everett's 
lectures, delivered at the Lowell Institute of 
Boston, on The Italian Poets since Dante. The 
subject is a good one; for though probably 
no other literature can show a single name as 
far greater than all others as Italian can do 
in Dante by comparison with all who have 
followed him, the mass of literature in that 
jJanguage is considerable, and many of its 
poets, though far from the first rank in the 
whole world’s list, must be reckoned with by 
any one who would take anything approaching 
to an adequate survey of European literature. 





Dr. Everett’s survey, indeed, embraces only 
about a dozen names, and treats those for the 
most part rather sketchily ; but it may have 
served the modest purpose professed by the 
author of leading some lovers of Italian to 
read those whom he does not name. When, 
however, he tells us that no attempt has been 
made to recast the lectures in a less rhetorical 
form, we are tempted to ask, Why not? Mild 
jokes like the suggestion that the Ferra of 
the old romance was a direct ancestor of 
Admiral Farragut, or that the enchanted 
armour ‘‘ renews itself like Mayflower furni- 
ture,’’ hardly deserve a permanent form ; nor 
is the author’s opinion of ‘ Leaves of Grass’ 
exactly called for in a criticism of Pulci. 
There are more passages than one of which 
the English is very questionable; and there 
are too many positive blunders, which revision 
might have removed. ‘‘ The sack of Rome 
by Bourbon,’”’ for example, seems to imply 
oblivion of the fact that Cellini’s lucky 
shot had prevented the famous traitor 
from taking a hand in the subsequent 
proceedings of his army. Alexander de’ 
Medici is not commonly supposed to have 
died by poison ; nor had Berni’s death any 
connexion with his. Berni himself is not 
known to have employed the ottava rima to 
any great extent, except in his rifacimento 
of Boiardo’s poem, a work which, in spite of 
certain very interesting passages, we should 
not agree with Dr. Everett in considering 
more inspired than the original. The 
following sentence, referring to Torquato 
Tasso, contains more blunders than lines :— 

“Tn his childhood his father left his home, out of 

loyalty to a friend who had been exiled for a 
political uprising, and departed with him to the 
Court of France, as a result of which Bernardo 
Tasso was deprived of his property and his civic 
rights,” 
There was no uprising ; Sanseverino was not 
exiled, but transferred his services from the 
Imperial to the French cause of himself; 
Tasso went to France, not with him, but as his 
agent ; and his property had been confiscated 
at least four years before he went there. 
Since more space is allotted to Tasso than 
to any other writer treated of in the volume, 
his father’s history might have been more 
carefully got up. Ariosto was born at Reggio, 
not at Modena—the fact was perhaps not 
unimportant as turning his thoughts to the 
Orlando story which a governor of Reggio had 
begun—and neither Modena nor Reggio is in 
Romagna, nor was either ever “invaded ’’ by 
Ceesar Borgia. Dr. Everett tells us, no doubt 
with perfect truth, that the poems which he 
discusses have been read by him entire and in 
their native text. That is all to the good, and 
he is scholar enough to know the value of it. 
But there is‘a scholarship in history also, and 
to the student of a literature it is of great 
importance to get the ‘‘environment”’ 
accurately. Why has Dr. Everett killed Prof. 
Carducci? So far from having died in the 
spring of 1904, we have the best authority for 
believing that he was alive and well a few 
weeks ago. 

Dr. William Everett is considered, by many 
who have heard him, to be as great an orator 
as was his father, Edward Everett, the 
American statesman. Oratory, like poetry, 
is not one of the accurate arts. He doubtless 
loves his heroes, and we must not hold him 
more closely to the texts than Homeric 
scholars held Gladstone. 


From Messrs. Williams & Norgate comes a 
cheap and revised edition of Herbert Spencer’s 
Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
We are glad to see that the forty-six thou- 
sandth copy has been reached. The cheap 
edition was first issued in 1878, owing to the 
success which had attended the original issue, 
and the demand for it in translations abroad ; 
and the present edition includes the author’s 
last corrections, made within a year of his 





death. Spencer's views on education are well 
known, and it may be claimed for him that 
he was the pioneer of the modern exponents 
of education, represented by such writers 
as Sir Oliver Lodge. His standpoint was 
steadfastly practical, and entirely divorced 
from sentimental considerations; and the 
explanation of the popularity of his treatise 
is its foundation on common sense. Spencer’s 
methods, indeed, are the triumph of common 
sense. For example, how characteristic is 
this passage !— 

“Not long since we had frequently to hear the 
reprimands visited on a little girl who was scarcely 
ever ready in time for the daily walk......the 
governess and the other children had almost in- 
variably to wait; and from the mamma there 
almost invariably came the same scolding. Utterly 
as this system failed, it never occurred to the 
mamma to let Constance experience the natural 
penalty...... In the world unreadiness entails the loss 
of some advantage that would else have been 
gained : the train is gone; or the steamboat is just 
leaving its moorings; or the best things in the 
market are sold...... Is not the inference obvious ? 
Should not the prospective deprivations control a 
child’s conduct also? If Constance is not ready at 
the appointed time, the natural result is that of 
being left behind and losing her walk.” 


A mone elaborate family pedigree it would 
be impossible to find than that which forms 
the appendix of Leaves from the Past (Arrow- 
smith), which is in effect the six months’ 
diary of one John Allen, sometime brewer of 
Wapping, edited by his great - grandson, 
Clement Young Sturge. All the branches of 
the Allen family are here piously set down and 
enumerated. The work has clearly demanded 
much research and more patience. It seems 
estimably done, and if all the Allens and their 
agnates are interested enough to purchase 
this book, it should havea greatsuccess. But, 
to say the truth, it is of no public interest. 
John Allen seems to have been an honest 
brewer and a good Quaker, but his diary is not 
illuminating, consisting as it does constantly 
of such items of information as ‘‘ dryed brown 
malt most of this day,’’ or ‘‘Brewd ale this 
day and had a deal work to do.’’ The book is 
nicely got up, and, as a family record, is 
above reproach. 


Ir is clear that we are invited to accept 
Mrs. Edith Barnett’s A Garden of Eden (Con- 
stable) as autobiographical. The book is 
dedicated to ‘‘my dear old nurse and to my 
sister, who have begged me to write this book 
for them’’; and its sub-title is topographically 
explanatory: ‘‘Kempton Park once upon @ 
time.’’ We gather, then, that once upon a 
time—forty years ago, it would appear—the 
author and a sister inhabited as children a 
piece of Middlesex over which many changes 
have passed. It is the aim of this narrative 
to recall and rebuild that Eden of childish 
fancy. How far away and how different are the 
eyes of childhood from the eyes of maturity! 
Did what these little girls, Adam and Eve, 
saw in their enchanted garden really exist? 
It is astonishing how disproportionate are 
facts to the mirage of them in one’s memory. 
Yet when we read that in those days Middlesex 
still boasted much common land, we are face 
to face with veritable facts. ‘‘ Eve can well 
remember that ague was not an unknown com- 
plaint up near the common.’’ Forty years 
over, let Michaelmas pass, and you shall wit- 
ness a revolution ; and 

There where the long street roars has been 

The stillness of the central sea. 
This winnowing from the past is a pleasant 
recreation, and a sad, for it has its pains. 
Can Mrs. Barnett bear to look on Kempton 
Park now, on a bright Bank Holiday, with 
the roaring crowd she remembers even in 
those pristine days on Molesey Heath? The 
past wins its glory from being far, but we are 
glad that the nurse and the sister had their 
way. For they have inspired a delightful 
little book, full of charm and teader sentiment. 
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Mr. W. W. Weecu’s Lothian Essay on 
Urban VIII. (Constable) shows considerable 
research, but very little originality of mind. 
It presents a clear view of the activities of this 
exceedingly active Pope, and rather mini- 
mizes his French leanings. It certainly de- 
served the prize. We are not so sure that it 
was worth publication. But it can ‘‘do no 
one any harm’’ to read it, as Creighton once 
remarked of a somewhat similar effort. 


WE are pleased to see a cheap edition of the 
late Mr. Vandam’s excellent translation of 
Sastrow’s Journal, describing social life in the 
age of the Reformation. Messrs. Constable 
are to be congratulated on the success of this 
book, and the introduction of Mr. Herbert 
Fisher will help the uninformed. 


Stories of King Arthur and his Knights: 
retold from Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur.’ By 
U. Waldo Cutler. (Harrap.)—Mr. Cutler’s 
summary of Malory is a very satisfactory 
retelling of the old story, having regard tothe 
audience he sets before himself, and we can 
recommend it heartily as a gift-book. The 
cover is well designed, and the book is illus- 
trated by well-chosen reproductions from 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Watts, and Mr. Frank 
T. Merrill, and by photographs of Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson (as Lancelot), of the Round Table 
at Winchester, of Glastonbury, &c. Young 
readers will find some difficulty in reconciling 
the Rossetti drawing of 1858, labelled ‘Queen 
Guenever,’ with the frontispiece labelled 
*Guenever,’ the inclusion of which, indeed, 
excites some wonder at the editor’s catholicity 
of taste. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. have added Villette, 
2 vols., to their attractive illustrated edition 
of the Bronté novels. 


OnE volume in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Shilling 
Reprints of Standard Novels is occupied by 
two stories by Mrs. Craigie, A Study in 
Temptation and A Bundle of Life. They make 
an excellent shillingsworth, being good ex- 
amples of that bitter-sweet style which is the 
author’s secret. 


Mr. HEINEMANN should secure a large sale 
for The Rivals, School for Scandal, and The 
Critic in his ‘‘ Favourite Classics’’ series. 
The little volumes are tasteful in appearance, 
and each has an introduction by Mr. Gosse 
and a portrait. What more could be expected 
for sixpence, even in the new Utopia, we do 
not know. 


Printers’ Pie, which is sold for the benefit 
of the Printers’ Pension Corporation, is the 
third annual volume of the sort, and needs no 
commendation by this time. It is published 
at the offices of The Sphere and The Tatler, 
and Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode, who is re- 
sponsible for its contents, has secured a 
galaxy of authors and artists. It should be 
bought as well as talked about—in fact, one 
can do good to a charity by getting an article 
at far below cost price, surely a remarkable 
chance of evading the doctrine that virtue is 
its own punishment. 


WE have received a copy of a Field Service 
Pocket - Book (Harrison & Sons), which is 
thoroughly suited to its purpose. The author, 
who is, we are told, a mounted infantryman 
of the Inns of Court V.R.C., has turned to 
account his own experience. The book is 
literally not too big for the pocket of a 
uniform: between its covers of waterproof 
canvas (or of pigskin for those who can afford 
leathern luxury) you shall find all you need 
for march and manceuvre—a sufficiency (not, 
as usual, an encyclopzedia) of printed informa- 
tion, and, in a booklet that can be removed 
and renewed, 100 leaves of good tough paper 
(manufactured by the O.W. Paper and Arts 
Company) for notes and orders, with carbon 





sheets for duplication, and a case for the 
official envelopes. We commend it in all 
honesty to the pockets of practical soldiers, 
for it is as cheap and durable as it is 
portable. 


We have on our table Catalog of the 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard Collection of En- 
gravings presented to the Library of Congress, 
compiled by A. J. Parsons (Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office),— The Bahama 
Islands, edited by G. B. Shattuck (Macmillan), 
—The Country Gentleman’s Estate Book, 1905, 
edited by W. Broomhall (2, Waterloo Place, 
S.W.),—The History of Pembroke Dock, by 
Mrs. Stuart Peters (Stock), — The United 
States of America, by E. E. Sparks, Part I. 
(Putnam), — Kummer’s Quartic Surface, by 
R. W. H. T. Hudson (Cambridge, University 
Press),—Problems of the Panama Canal, by 
Brigadier-General H. L. Abbot (Macmillan),— 
Graphs for Beginners, by W. Jamieson, 
(Blackie), — The Simplest Cure, by F. M. 
Burnett (Lawrence & Bullen),—The Trade 
Policy of Great Britain and her Colonies since 
1860, by C. J. Fuchs, translated by C. H. M. 
Archibald (Macmillan),—Technical Education 
in Evening Schools, by C. H. Creasey 
(Sonnenschein),—The Mysteries of Schoedering 
Hall, by Mrs. Ensell (Burleigh),—The Evolu- 
tion of the World and of Man, by G. E. Boxall 
(Fisher Unwin),—Journals of the Continental 
Congress, 1774-1789, edited from tke original 
records in the Library of Congress, 2 vols. 
(Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office),—The Century Magazine, Vol. XLVII. 
(Macmillan), — Free Opinions, by Marie 


Corelli (Constable), — Ground Ivy, by 
M. Swan (Brown & Langham), — The 
Fate of Ralph Erard, by C. Fleming 


(Digby & Long),—Marjorie’s Mistake, by 
Bertha Miniken (Edinburgh, Morton).—First 
in the Field, by Ellen A. Smith (Digby & Long), 
—The Story of Fatmah, by M. J. Street and 
Sorella (S.S.U.),—A Girl’s Garden, by M. M. 
Rankin (Melrose),— The Intellect and the 
Heart, and other Sermons, by the Right Rev. 
G. A. Chadwick (Nisbet),—Truth in’ Conflict 
with the Creeds, by J. A. Bowman (Simpkin), 
—A New Medea: a Drama in Blank Verse, by 
T. Pinkerton (Sonnenschein),—Mahasena: a 
Play in Three Acts, by M. Baring (Oxford, 
Blackwell),—Mon Féminisme, by S. Poirson 
(Paris, Bernard),—and N. Hawthorne, sa Vie et 
son @uvre, by L. Dhaleine (Paris, Hachette). 
Among New Editions we have Modern Civic 
Art; or, the City made Beautiful, by C. M. 
Robinson (Putnam),— A School Manual of 
English Grammar, with Exercises and Exami- 
nation Questions, by T. D. Hall (Murray),— 
Remarkable Comets, by W. T. Lynn (Low),— 
A Book of Prayers and Hymns for Private Use 
(S.P.C.K.), — Bible Light on Holy Sleepers, 
by E. J. A. (Thynne),—Immortality, and other 
Sermons, by the Rev. A. W. Momerie (Allen- 
son),— and Taken from the Enemy, by H. 
Newbolt (Chatto & Windus). - 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Charlesworth (G.), Sermonic Suggestions, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Hazlitt (W. C.), Man idered in Relation to God and a 
Churcb, 8vo, 6/ 
McClure (J. G. K.), Loyalty the Soul of Religion, 3/6 net. 
Ottley (R. L.), The Religion of Israel, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Stimson (H. A.), The Right Life and How to Live It, 3/6 net. 
Talling (M. P.), Inter-communion with God, 3/6 net. 
Wirgman (A. T.), The Blessed Virgin and all the Company 
of Heaven, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Fowler (R.) and Thomas (B.), Beautiful Wales, 8vo, 20/ net. 
Ivories, by A. Maskell, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Raphael, by A. R. — 16mo, 2/6 net. 
Walters (H. B.), History of Anc’ent Pottery: Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman, on Samuel Birch, 2 vols. 
illustrated, roy. 8vo, 63/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Kennedy (M. L. B.), St. John the Baptist, and other Poems, 
cr. Svo, 2/6 net. 








Music. 
Gilman (L.), Phases of Modern Music, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Fairlee (J. A.), The National Administration of the Unitea 
States of America, 8vo, 10,6 net. 
Gower (Hon. F. Leveson), Bygone Years, 8vo, 12/ met. 
Haggard (A. C. P.), The Regent of the Roués, 8vo, 16/ net. 
Leicester (Records of the Borough of), edited by M. Bateson, 
revised by W. H. Stevenson and J. EB. Stocks, Vol, 3, 
roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 
McKenzie (F. A.), From Tokyo to Tiflis, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
*Times’ History of the War in South Africa (The), 1899- 
—_ edited by L. 8. Amery, Vol. 3, 8vo, 2lpnet (sets 
only). 
Geography and Travel. 
’s Directory of Herefordshire and Shropshire, 1905, 20/ 
; wrence Basin and its Border Lands, by S. B. Dawson, 
vo, 7/6 


Kell 
St. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Benson (E. F.) and Miles (B. H.), Diversions Day by Day, 4/ 
Vardon (H.), The Complete Golfer, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Philology. 

Forbes (A. R.), Gaelic Names of Beasts (Mammalia), Birds, 
Fishes, &c.: I. Gaelic-English; II. English - Gaelic, 
8vo, 12/6 net. 

Science 


Archives of the Middlesex Hospital, Vol. 5, sewed, 5/ net. 

Heath (T. E.), Our Stellar Universe, narrow 8vo, 3/ net. 

Heller (W. M.) and Ingold (E. G.), Elementary Experimental 
Science, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Prelini (C.), Karth and Rock Excavation, roy. 8vo, 16/ net. 

General Literature. 

Alexander (W.), The Life Insurance Company, 6/ net. 

Bancroft’s Americans in London, 1905, edited by W. B, 
Bancroft, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Baring (M.), A Doctor in Corduroy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Beddoe (D. M.), The Honour of Henri De Valois, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bradby (G. F.), The Mar quis’s Bye, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Dawe (C.), The Grand Duke, cr. 5vo, 6/ 

Diehl (A. M.), Bread upon the Waters, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fletcher (J. 8.), Grand Relations, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Forbes (Lady H.), It’s a Way they have in the Army, 6/ 

Furniss (H.), Poverty Bay, illustrated by the Author, 
extra cr. 8vo, 6; 

Gallon (T.), Lagden’s Luck, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Greenwood (J.), Among the Cranks, cr. 8vo, 3.6 

Hobbes (John Oliver), The Fiute of Pan, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Holmes (A. H.), The Pride of Mrs. Brunelle, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Howard (K.), Love in June, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hume (F.), The Scarlet Bat, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kenyon (BE. C.), The Heroes of Moss Hall School, extra 
er. 8vo, 3/6 

Mason (C. M.), Ourselves, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Meadows (A. M.), I Charge You Both, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

More (P. E.), Shelburne Kssays, Second Series, cr.8vo, 5/ vet. 

My Garden in the City of Gardens, cr. Svo, 6/ 

Phipson (C. B.), Britain’s Destiny, Growth or Decay, 3/6 

Pollock (D.), The Shipbuilding Industry, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Printers’ Pie, ito, sewed, 1/ net. 

Scalen (K.), Stories and Eseays, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Sheil (M. P.), The Yellow Wave, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Shorter (D. S.), The Country House Party, ex. cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Syrett (N.), The Day’s Journey, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Waguer (C.), The Better Way, trans. by M. L. Hendee, 3/6 


FORKIGN. 


Theology. 

Zwolski (S), De Bibliis Polonicis usque ad Initium 
Seculi XVII., 3m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Furtwiingler (A.) u. Reicbhold (K.), Griechische Vasen- 
malerei, Part 1, 40m. 

Mauciair (C.), De Watteau A Whistler, 3fr. 50. 

Nouvelles Constructions de Nancy, 35fr. 

Philosophy. 
Gourmont (R. de), Promenades Philosophiques, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 

Bourgin (H.), Fourier, 12fr. 

Daragon (H.), S.M. Alphonse XIII. A Paris, 4fr. 

Gomel (C.), Histoire Financiére de la Léyislative et de Ja 
Convention, Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 

Hofmann (R.), Dr. Georg Agricola, 3m. 

Lenotre (G.), Le Drame de Varennes, Juin, 1791, 5fr. 

Levison (W.), Vite Sancti Bonifatii, Archiepiscopi Mogun- 
tini, 5m. 

Maillard (F.), La Cité des Intellectuels, 3fr. 50. 

Pagds (G.), Le Grand Electeur et Louis X1V., 1660-88, 10fr. ; 
Contributions & I Histoire de la Politique Frangaise en 
Allemagne sous Louis XIV., 3fr. 

Veéze (R.), La Galanterie Parisi au XVIII. Sidcle, 15fr. 

Geography and Travel. 
Gayet (A.), Coins a’Egypte Ignorés, 3fr. 50. 
— (J.), En Amérique: de San Francisco au Canada, 
r. 50. 


Philology. 
Blach (S.), Die Schriftsprache in der Londoner Paulsschule 
zu Anfang des XVI. Jabrh., 2m. 
Wagener (C.), Beitriige zur lateinischen Grammatik u. zur 
Erklarung lateinischer Schriftsteller, Part 1, 1m. 80. 





Science. 
Demeny (G.), Physiologie des Professions: Le Violoniste, 
2fr. 50 


Gautier (L.), Le Phonographe, 2fr. 50. 
Noalhat (4.), Les Torpilles et les Mines Sous-marines, 8fr. 
Ray (E. Le), Du Role de la Végétation dans I’volution du 
Paludisme, 14fr. 
General Literature. 
Chevalier (O.), Le Chevalier Jehan des Vignes, 3fr. 50. 
Gilbert (H.), France et Belgique : Ltudes Littéraires, 3fr. 50. 
Herbeville (M. a’), M 8 les Disciples de Saint Hubert: 
Récits de Chasse, 3fr. 50. 
Noailles (Comtesse M. de), La Domination, 3fr. 50. 
Pouvillon (i.), Petites Gens, 3fr. 50. 
Russier (H.), Le Partage de !’Océanie, 7fr. 50. 
Thiéry (M.), Mr. Marcel, 3fr. 50. 
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LAMB'S LETTERS. 


Your reviewer counts it to me fora virtue 
that I have supplied the true reading ‘‘ pruna 
varia,” instead of the impossible ‘‘ pruna nana,” 
in Lamb’s Latin letter to Barton. Alas! I must 
accept the praise with gratification dashed by 
knowledge and doubt. Lamb may have meant 
to write ‘* pruna varia,” and I hope he did ; but 
what he wrote was certainly ‘‘ pruna nana,” 
even as all the editors have it, save one. That 
one saw reason to pause over a piece of mystical 
Latinity, and invoked the learned to interpret 
it if they could. His appeal brought forth 
responses generous and ingenious, none of them, 
however, claiming to be satisfactory. In the 
midst of these consultations ‘‘ varia” occurred 
to the editor himself as a likely original for 
“nana,” and some circumstances that need not 
be gone into here favoured the surmise. There- 
fore he entered that emendation upon the proof 
provisionally, intending to make a_ special 
journey to examine the MS. with his own eyes, 
and so *‘mak sikkar” as to that word before 
passing the last proof. The too summary 
closuring of his labours precluded doing this ; 
and so what he regarded as merely a forcible 
private memorandum, a subjective and pro- 
visional conjecture of his own, was rapt into 
literature—or at least surprised into print— 
where your reviewer has found it, among the 
accidents of an editor. 

But the accident being cancelled, the mystery 
reappears: What did Lamb mean by ‘‘ pruna 
nana”? Further on in the same letter he says: 
‘* Hnigma mihi hoc solvas, et (dipus fies ”— 
and the dictum seems, under the circumstances, 
clean wasted on the simple and inferior riddle 
which there follows. 1 am disposed, upon 
the whole, to find (dipus in the Cambridge 
savant (personally unknown to me) who 
modestly submits that Lamb may have 
intended to suggest some sympathetic lapse 
into nursery language, some infantile expression 
of naive gusto, by reduplicating the ultimate 
of “pruna”: as who should say, in English, 
“plum-um-ms.” What tells against this con- 
jecture is the fact that the two words are not 
hyphenated in the manuscript, ‘‘nana’”’ being 
separately written with painful precision. 
Again, were it not that the one word is plural 
and the other singular, we might have sup- 
posed Lamb was amusing: himself by writing a 
sort of English-Latin, making a noun in appo- 
sition have the value of an adjective: as we 
say “spring cabbage,” “dwarf rose.” In that 
case we might suppose that his secret soul 
was rejoicing in the thought of a new version 
unsuspected by B. B., viz., ‘‘He put in his 
Thumbkin And drew out a Plumkin,” &c. 
But this, I confess, is very bad ; so I leave the 
business to Cidipus, 

As to the ‘ American Farmer,’ your reviewer 
is right in his identification of the book, and 
yet confuses the book with another of the same 
(ora similar) name in a curious way. First, 
there were the famous letters signed ‘‘ Farmer,” 
which began to appear in a Pennsylvania news- 
paper in the later part of 1767. They were not 
written by Franklin, but by a former opponent 
of his, John Dickinson. Franklin had them 
published in this country in 1768, and wrote a 
commendatory preface. Lord Hillsborough, 
the Colonial Secretary, had angrily accused him 
of being the writer of the ‘ Letters’; but in 
March, 1768, Franklin did not even know who 
the writer was, nor did he quite share his 
views. In the following year a translation 
appeared in France, where the tendency to 
detect the pen of Franklin in any notable pro- 
American article or pamphlet was even stronger 
than in England. As to the second book, the 
brief version of its very long title is ‘‘ Letters 
of an American Farmer, by J. Hector St. 
John.” This was the book which Hazlitt 
— and which Mary Lamb wanted to read. 

reveccoeur was not a pseudonym, but the 





author's real name, which never appeared upon 
the book. The book was published (in London) 
in 1782, and was one of the most widely famed 
books of its time, and influential withal. 

W. Macvona.p. 


Epworth. 


Hirpocras is undoubtedly ‘‘a medicinal 
drink,” as Mr. Lucas says in his edition of 
Lamb’s ‘ Letters’; and though, as compared 
with the fabled hippocrene, it may be also ‘‘a 
strong drink,” it certainly has not very much 
alcoholic strength if made according to any of 
the formule known to me. That in Alleyne’s 
*Dispensatory,’ 1733, called ‘ Bates’s Hippo- 
cras,’ is recommended ‘‘in paralytic and apo- 
plectic dispositions ; and, indeed, in all nervous 
cases.” C. C, Bett. 


*,* We have to thank Mr. Macdonald for 
clearing up the confusion in our account of the 
‘ American Farmer’—a mistake due to the mis- 
construction of an ambiguous passage in Hazlitt’s 
article on ‘ American Literature’ (Edin. Rev., 
Oct., 1829), where the names Franklin and 
Hector St. John occur in close juxtaposition. 
It is sad to learn that varia is, after all, but an 
unsupported conjecture: sure enough, nana 
appears in the autograph. Possibly Lamb meant 
to write rara, but inadvertently suffered his pen 
automatically to repeat the na of the preceding 
pruna. However this may be, a bracketed sic 
should surely follow nana in the printed texts, 
We tender the proper apologies to Mr. Lucas. 








CROMWELL AND IRISH PRISONERS. 
Mount Verdon House, Cork, May 30th, 1905. 


Tue discussion on the above has wandered 
not a little from the interesting point raised by 
your first correspondent, viz., Is it a fact that 
in certain West Indian islands there is current 
among the coloured inhabitants a dialect con- 
taining debased Gaelic elements—not, of course, 
English with a droll Irish brogue, as the guide- 
book quoted by your correspondent puts it— 
which Gaelic elements were introduced by the 
Irish women and children sold into slavery by 
the Cromwellian Government? The belief that 
such is the case is widespread in Ireland, and 
not unknown to seamen. 

As to the facts of the deportation of many 
Irish to the West Indies, Prendergast in his 
‘Cromwellian Settlement’ gives specitic instances 
which show, if his authorities are reliable, that 
many were actually deported. Thus on p. 323 
(edition of 1875) he quotes a letter, dated 
December 8th, 1655, from the Commissioners 
for Ireland to the Governor of Barbadoes, 
**advising him of the approach of a ship with 
a cargo of proprietors deprived of their lands, 
and then seized for not transplanting [i.¢., Irish 
landlords !], or banished for having no visible 
means of support.” Again (p. 338), because 
two men were murdered near the castle of 
Lackagh, in Kildare, Mr. Henry Fitzgerald, 
of Lackagh, and his wife Margery (both of the 
house of Kildare), their son Maurice, their 
daughters Margery and Bridget, and Mary, 
widow of their eldest son Henry, and all the 
rest of the inhabitants of Lackagh, in all 
twenty-one women and sixteen men, were seized 
and delivered to Capt. Coleman of the Wexford 
frigate for transportation to Barbadoes. They 
were assigned to the correspondents of Mr. 
Norton, a Bristol merchant. This is given on 
the contemporary authority of Fr. Peter Walsh, 
and seems pretty circumstantial. Fr. Walsh 
says that Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald were four 
score years of age and upwards. 

On p. 90 he quotes Morison’s ‘Threnodia 
Hiberno-Catholica’ for the fate of the three 
beautiful daughters of Mr. Daniel Connery, of 
Clare, who in Morison’s presence was banished 
by Ingoldsby in 1657 for harbouring a priest. 
The daughters were sent to Barbadoes. 





Mr. Gardiner, after discussing the evidence- 
for the transportation, holds that there is no- 
proof that some of the projects were carried 
out ; for instance, the order made in October, 
1655, to transport one thousand boys and one 
thousand ‘‘ wenches ” from Galway to Jamaica, 
cited by Prendergast on p. 93. Nor does 
Prendergast give any authority for his state- 
ment on p. 92 that 6,400 Irish in all were trans- 
ported. But that there was some transportation, 
especially of the upper classes,* and of young 
women seems clear from the other cases he 

ives. 

No doubt by a printer’s error, Dr. Mahaffy 
is made to refer to ‘‘ crowds of Irish peasants” 
as being the persons thus shipped, or supposed’ 
to be shipped, to the West Indies, 

The Cromwellian Government was too busy 
dealing with landlords and ‘‘swordmen” to 
have time or inclination to meddle with the 
lower orders, unless they were vagrants or 
destitute persons. The constant tradition in 
Ireland is that those sold into slavery in the 
West Indies belonged largely to the upper 
classes. W. Burter. 





Vienna, I. Parkring, 4, May 29th, 1905, 

Mr. Dennexy has not apparently followed 
Prof. Mahaffy’s well-meant advice to read Gar- 
diner’s ‘ History of the Commonwealth.’ Had 
he done so he would soon have convinced him- 
self that it was not a question of ‘‘ views.” 
On the contrary, he would have found all 
the evidence we possess on the subject care- 
fully weighed by a trained historian, and he 
would probably have agreed with his conclusion 
that there is no reason to doubt that, in common 
with English and Scottish prisoners, numbers of 
Irish men and women, boys and girls, were 
transported to the island of Barbados by the 
Government of the Commonwealth, partly as 
reprieved individuals, partly under the pretext 
of vagabondage. On this point, therefore, there 
is no difference between him and Petty. The 
only question is whether they were sent as 
slaves or as servants. Technically the evidence 
is in favour of the latter view, but Gardiner 
admits that in any case their lot was a hard 
one. Here it may be remarked that Prendergast 
damaged his account of the business by certain 
insinuations which are the real cause of ill- 
feeling on the subject. Of a transportation to 
Jamaica before 1655 there was, and could be, no 
question. The order addressed in that year to 
the Irish Government for 1,000 boys and 1,000 
girls to be sent thither as settlers had its 
parallel in Scotland. In the latter country the 
project was quashed by Broghill; and all the 
evidence we possess goes to show that not a 
single soul left Ireland for Jamaica in conse- 
quence of that order. 

The questions raised by Mr. Stockley in his 
letter of April 29th (The Atheneum, No, 4044) 
that originated this correspondence are of some 
interest. There was no doubt considerable 
passing to and fro among the settlers in the 
Windward Islands both during the Common- 
wealth period and afterwards, extending even 
to the mainland of America, which would easily 
account for Irish families being found in 
Montserrat. The fact (if it be one) rather 
confirms Gardiner’s view that the transported 
persons were treated as servants. 

By the way, Mr. Dennehy should verify his 
references. I have read the letter from 
Ormonde to Byron (Carte, ‘Original Letters,’ 
ii. 412) to which he refers in his letter of 
May 13th (The Atheneum, No. 4046), and there 
is nothing in it about the ‘thirty survivors” of 
the sack of Drogheda being ‘‘shipped to the 
West Indies to be so!d as slaves.” oreover I 
would point out that the correspondence to 
which he refers as being preserved in Dublin 





* See also pp. 145 and 146 of Prendergast for an orde 
dated 1658 re the transporting to Barbadoes of 80 or 100 
persons refusing to “ transplant,” and the letter consigning 
12 of them to a certain Mr. Edward Smyth or his assigus. 
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Castle has years ago been transferred to the 
Public Record Office in the Four Courts. I 
think I can conscientiously say I have read 
every word of it, and endorse everything that 
Gardiner has written on the subject. 

Rosert Duntop. 





CANNING, 


‘Tue reviewer of Mr. Temperley’s ‘ Canning’ 
writes :— 


“T need hardly eay that I had no thought of im- 
puting literary dishonesty to Mr. Temperley. Life 
is short. The mass of literature relating to Canning 
is ot, and a young writer may bé excused for 
making his selection to some extent on the judg- 
ment of his predecessors. Hill’s words are: ‘An 
anonymous work, “Memoirs of the Right Hon. 
‘George Canning,”......published in 1828, apparently 
as a bookeeller’s speculation......is a fairly executed 
compilation from his speeches from the “ Annual 
‘Register.”’ Mr. Temperley has: ‘“The Memoirs 
-of George Canning,” a bookseller’s venture, consist- 
ing chiefly of press-cuttings (1828).’ Neither gives 
the title with absolute accuracy, but Hill is nearest ; 
and it is clear that Mr. Temperley’s description 
might have been written with no further knowledge 
than that derived from Hill. 

“As to the ‘S8ét Privé,’ I had, for the moment, 
forgotten the letter of December 14th, 1824. But it 
does not convince me that the joke was not of 
home manufacture. To make it himself, and 
ascribe it to ‘the French,’ is quite in Canning'’s 
manner. It occurs again in a letter of three days 
‘later to Lord Granville, where, indeed, Augustus 
Stapleton annotates ‘A Paris joke’; but Lady 
Granville, in whose letters, if anywhere, we should 
expect to find it recorded, does not allude to it. 
‘[sic]’ of course referred to the misspelling, 
which may have been Canning’s own, or may have 
—— E. J. Stapleton’s. Augustus Stapleton has it 
rT 4 = 





‘DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY.’ 


(Fourth List.) 
May 27th, 1905. 


By the courtesy of the Editor of The 
Atheneum, I have been permitted to publish 
the following list of names of the deceased 
persons (901-1150) who have been provisionally 
selected for inclusion in the ‘Dictionary of 
Indian Biography,’ to be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. in the autumn. * This 
work is intended to contain biographical 
motices of about 2,000 to 2,500 persons, living or 
dead, Europeans or natives of India, connected 
with India since about the year 1750 a.p. Sug- 
gestions are invited, and it is hoped that 
readers of The Atheneum will bring any im- 
portant omissions to my notice, and state where 
materials for short biographies can be obtained. 
Letters should be addressed to 61, Cornwall 
Gardens, S. Kensington, S.W. 

©. E. Bucxtanp, Editor ‘D.1.B.’ 


“Macpherson, John, Inspector-General of Hospitals, 1817—90 

Macpherson, Samuel Charteris, Major, Political, 1806—90 

Macpherson, William, Legal Adviser to the India Office, 
1812—3 

Maddock, Sir Thomas Herbert, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1790—1870 

Mahmud, Syad, Judge of the High Court, N.W.P., ?—1903 

Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1822—88 

Maitland, Sir Frederick Lewis, Naval Commander-in-Chief 
in India, 1777—1839 

Maitland, Sir Peregrine, General, Commander-in-Chief, 
Madras, 1777—18° 

‘Maitland, Richard, Major, Captured Surat, 1714 ?—63 

Malan, Rev. Cesar Jean Salomon, Oriental Scholar, 1812—94 

Malcolm, Sir George, General, 1818—97 

Malcolm, Sir John, Governor of Bombay, 1769—1833 

Malet, Arthur, Member of Council, Bombay, 1806—§8 

‘Malet, Sir Charles Warre, Baronet, Member of Council, 
Bombay, 1752—1815 

Malet, George Grenville, Lieutenant - Colonel, Author, 
1 56 


Malkin, Sir Benjamin Heath, Judge, Calcutta, 1797—1837 

Malleson, George Bruce, Colonel, Historian, 1825—98 

Mallet, Sir Louis,- Under Secretary of State for India, 
1823 — ; 

Malthus, Rev. Thomas Robert, Professor of History and 
Political Economy, 1766—1834 

Mandlik, Visvanath Narayan, Rao Sahib, Government 
Pleader, Bombay, 1833—89 

Mangles, Ross Donnelly, Member of the Council of India, 
1801—7 


—i7 
Mangles, Ross Lowis, Indian Civil Service, Bengal, V.C., 
1833 -—1905 


Mani Begam, Guardian of the Nawab Nazim, ?—1802 
Manning, Thomas, First to visit Lhasa, 1772—1840 





Mansel, Charles Greville, Resident at Nagpur, 1806—86 
Mansfield, Samuel, Member of Council, Bombay, 1815—93 
ary, Henry Joshua, Major-General, 1811—76 
Markham, Frederick, Lieutenant-General, 1805—55 
— bya E.1.Co.’s Service in Sumatra, Author, 
754— 
Marshman, Hannah, Missionary, 1767—1847 
Marshman, John Clark, Missionary, Historian, 1794—1877 
Marshman, Rev. Dr. Joshua, Baptist Missionary, 1768—1837 
Martin, Sir James Ranald, Inspector-General Army Hos- 
pitals, 1793—1874 
——. Robert Montgomery, Traveller and Author, 1803 ?— 
1 


Martindell, Sir Gabriel, Lieutenant-General, 1756 ?—1831 
Martine, Claude, General, 1735—1800 

Martyn, Rev. Henry, Missionary, 1781—1812 

Mason, Rev. Francis, Missionary in Burma, 1799—1874 
Mason, George Henry Monck, Political, 1825—57 

Mason, John Charles, Secretary at the India House, 1798— 


1881 

Massey, William Nathaniel, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1809—81 

Master, Charles Gilbert, Member of Council, Madras, 1833— 


1 
Mather, Rev. Robert Cotton, Missionary, 1808—77 
a ee Rev. Henry James, Bishop of Lahore, 


Maude, Francis Cornwallis, Lieutenant -Colonel, V.C., 
1828—1900 

Maude, Sir Frederick Francis, General, V.C., 1821—97 

Maurice, Rev. Thomas, Writer on India, 1784—1824 

Mayne, William, Colonel, 1818—55 

Mayo, Richard Southwell Bourke, sixth Earl of, Viceroy 
and Governor-General, 1822—72 

McBean, William, Major-General, ?—1878 

McCabe, Robert Blair, Indian Civil Service, Assam, ?—1897 

McCaskill, Sir John, General, ?—1845 

McCleverty, William Anson, Commander-in-Chief, Madras, 


9 

McCluer, Commander Bombay Marine, Hydrographer, 
?—1794 

McCulloch, Lieutenant-Colonel, Political, 1816—85 

McDonell, William Fraser, Indian Civil Service, V.C., 
1829—9 

McGrigor, James, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1819—63 

McLeod, Sir Donald Friell, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, 1810—72 

McMahon, Charles Alexander, Major-General, 1830—94 

McMahon, Sir Thomas, Baronet, Commander - in - Chief, 
Bombay, 1779—186€0 

McMurdo, Sir William Montagu Scott, General, 1819—94 

Meade, Sir Richard John, Political, 1821—94 

Medlicott, Henry Benedict, Director of Geological Survey, 
1829—1905 

Medows, Sir William, Governor of Bombay, 1738—1813 

Melvill, Rev. Henry, Principal of Haileybury, 1798—1871 

a 4 James Cosmo, Chief Secretary India Office, 
1792 —1861 

Melvill, Sir Maxwell, Member of Council, Bombay, 1834—87 

Melvill, Sir Peter Melvill, Major-General, 1803—95 

Melville, Henry Dundas, first Viscount, President Board of 
Control, 1742—1811 

Melville, Henry Dundas, third Viscount, General, 1801—76 

Merewether, Sir William Lockyer, Member of the Council 
of India, 1825—80 

—— Herman, Under Secretary of State for India, 


1 74 

Metcalfe, Charles Theophilus, Baron, Acting Governor- 
General, 1785—1846 

Metcalfe, James, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1817—1888 

Metcalfe, Sir Theophilus John, Baronet, Indian Civil 
Service, 1828—83 

Michel, Sir John, Field Marshal, 1804—86 

Middleton, Right Rev. Thomas Fanshaw, Bishop of, Cal- 
cutta, 1769—1822 

Mill, James, Historian, in the India Office, 1773—1836 

Mill, John Stuart, Chief of the Office, in the India Office, 


1806—7 
Mill, Rev. oo Hodge, Principal, Bishop’s College, 
—]85 


? 
Miller, Sir Alexander Edward, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1828—1903 
Miller, William Henry, Major-General, 1805—73 
“a = — Baronet, Member of the Council of India, 
—1872 
Milman, Right Rev. Robert, Bishop of Calcutta, 1816—76 
Minto, Sir Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of, Governor-General, 
1751—1814 
Mir Izzet Ullah, Traveller, ?—? 
Mir Jafar, Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 1691—1765 
Mir Kasim, Nawab Nazim of Bengal, ?—1777 
Mitchell, Rev. Dr. J. Murray, Missionary, 1814—1904 
Mitra, Raja Digambar, Sheriff of Calcutta, 1817—79 
Mitra, Dina Bandhu, Rai Bahadur, 1829—73 
Mitra, Dwarkanath, High Court Judge, Caleutta, 1833—74 
Mitra, Kisori Chand, Social Reformer, Journalist, 1822—73 
Mitra, Piari Chand, Littérateur, Theosophist, 1814—83 
Mitra, Raja Rajendra Lal, Antiquary, Author, 1824—91 
Mitra, Trailokya Nath, Law Lecturer and Professor, 1844— 


1895 
i we Romesh Chander, High Court Judge, Calcutta, 


Mohl, Julius, Professor, Orientalist, 1800—76 
Money, Sir Alonzo, Indian Civil Service, Bengal, 1723—1900 
Monier-Williams, Sir Monier, Professor of Sanskrit, Author, 


Monson, Hon. George, Member of Supreme Council of 
India, 1730—76 

Monson, Hon. William, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1760—1807 

sere Edward, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1755—99 

Monteith, William, Lieutenant-General, 1790—1864 

Montgomerie, Sir Patrick, General, 1793—1872 

ee Thomas George, Colonel, of the G. T. Survey, 


1 

Montgomery, Sir Henry Conyngham, Baronet, Member of 
the Council of India, 1803-78 

Montgomery, Sir Robert, Lieutenant - Governor of the 
Punjab, 1809—87 

Moor, Edward, Major, Writer on India, 1771—1848 

Moorcroft, William, Traveller, 1765 7—1825 

Moore, Sir William James, Surgeon-General, 1828—96 

Morehead, Charles, Bombay Medical Service, 1807—82 
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-—=" bees Ambrose, Member of Council, Madras, 








More-Molyneux, George Hand, Major-General, 1851—1903 
—_— a Henry, Captain, Indian Marine, Bombay, 
—_, John Carnac, Indian Civil Service, Madras, 179g 


a. Armine Simcoe Henry, Brigadier-General, 1797~ 
Mudaliar, Pandi Runganada, Professor and Teacher 
1847—93 . 


Muhammad Azimulla Khan, Adviser of Nana Sahib, >—? 

Muhammad Bahadur Shah, last Emperor of Delhi, ?—1g¢9 

Muhammad Hayat Khan, Nawab, of the Punjab Commis. 
sion, ?—1901 

Muir, John, Indian Civil Service, Sanskrit Scholar, 1810—9 

Muir, Sir John, Baronet, Merchant, 1828—1903 

Muir, Sir William Mure, Director-General, A.M.D., 1817—85 

—- —_— Chandra, High Court Judge, Calcutta, 

829—71 


Mukerji, Bhudeb, Educationist, Bengal, 1825—94 

Mukerji, Raja Dakhinaranjan, Philanthropist and Patriot 
Oudh, 1814—78 ; 

Mukerji, Harish Chandra, Journalist, 1824—61 

Mukerji, Joy Kissen, Landowner, Bengal, 1808 —88 

Mukerji, Ray Bahadur Kanti Chandra, Prime Minister 

pur, 1835—99 F 

Mukerji, Sambhu Chandra, Journalist and Author, 1839—94 

Mulji, Damodar Thackersi, Merchant, Bombay, 1847—93 

Mulji, Kursendas, Merchant and Reformer, 1832—75 

Miiller, Friedrich Max, Oriental Scholar, 1823—1900 

Munro, Sir Hector, General, 1726—1805 

— Sir Thomas, Baronet, Governor of Madras, 1761— 
1 


Munro, William, General, Botanist, 1818—80 

Munster, George Augustus Frederick Fitzclarence, first 
Earl of, 1794—1842 

Murdoch, John, Philanthropist, 1819—1904 

Murray, Sir John Irvine, General, ?—1902 

—a Mansur Ali Faridun Jah, Nawab Nazim of, 


Mysore, Mabaraja Sir Chama Rajendra Wodyar of, 1863—94 

Mysore, Kristna Raj Wadiar, Maharaja of, 1796—1868 

Naba Krishna, Maharaja Bahadur, 1732 ?—97 

Nairne, Sir Charles Edward, Commander-in-Chief, Bombay, 
1 


836—99 

Nana Farnavis, Minister of the Peshwa, 1741—1800 

Nana Sahib, chief rebel leader in the Mutiny, 1820 ?—59? 

Napier, Sir Charles James, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
1782—1853 

Napier, Francis, ninth Baron of Merchistoun, first Baron 
Ettrick of Ettrick, Acting Viceroy and Governor- 
General, 1819—98 

Napier, of Magdala, Robert Cornelis, first Baron, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 1810—90 

Narain, Pandit Sarup, Political, ?—1903 

a Sir Mangaldas, Social Reformer, Philanthropist, 


Natore, Rani Bhabani of, 1716 ?—95 

Neill, James George Smith, Brigadier-General, 1810—57 

so “4 Alexander Abercromby, Lieutenant - General, 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, and Duke of Bronte, 1758—1805 

Nepean, Sir Evan, Baronet, Governor of Bombay, 1751—1822 

Newbold, Thomas John, Oriental Scholar, 1807—50 

Nicholson, John, Brigadier-General, 1821—57 

Nicholson, Sir Lothian, Lieutenant-General, 1827—93 

Nicolls, Sir Jasper, Commander-in-Chief in India, 1778—1849 

Nightingall, Sir Miles, Commander-in-Chief, Bombay, 1768 
—1829 

Noble, Rev. Robert Turlington, Missionary, 1809—65 

Noer, Prince Frederic Christian Charles, &c., Count von, 
1830—88 

Norman, Sir Francis Booth, Lieutenant-General, 1830—1901 

Norman, Sir Henry Radford, General, 1818—99 

Norman, Sir Henry Wylie, Field-Marshal, 1826—1904 

Norman, John Paxton, Officiating Chief Justice, Calcutta, 
1819-72 

Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, first Earl of, Viceroy 
and Governor-General, 1826—1904 

Norton, John Bruce, Advocate-General, Madras, 1815—83 

Norton, Sir John David, Judge, Madras, 1787—1843 

Nott, Sir William, Major-General, 1782—1845 

Nugent, Sir George, Baronet, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
1757—1849 

Nugent, John, Member of Council, Bombay, ?—1900 

Nuttall, Sir James Mansfield, Major-General, 1823 —97 

Nuttall, Thomas, Lieutenant-General, 1828—90 

Oakeley, Sir Charles, Baronet, Governor of Madras, 1751— 
1826 


Oakes, Sir Henry, Baronet, Lieutenant-General, 1756—1827 

O'Callaghan, Hon. Sir Robert William, Acting Commander- 
in-Chief in India, 1777—1840 

Ochterlony, Sir David, Baronet, Major-General, 1758—1825 

O'Halloran, Sir Joseph, Major-General, 1763—1843 

O’Kinealy, James, Indian Civil Service Judge, Calcutta, 
1837—1903 

Oidham, | es Superintendent, Geological Survey, 

“< 


1 

Oliver, William, Member of Council, Madras, ?—1846 

Olpherts, Sir William, General, V.C., 1822—1902 

Omichand, Principal Contractor of the E.1.Co., ?—1758 

Orme, Robert, Member of Council, Madras, Historian, 
1728—1801 

Osborn, Robert Durie, Lieutenant-Colonel, Author, 1835—89 

Osborne, John William Willoughby, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Political, 1833—81 

O'Shaughnessy, Sir William Brooke, Director-General of 
Telegraphs, 1809—89 

Oswell, William Cotton, Linguist, Sportsman, 1818—93 

Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Wazir of, 1731—75 

=a = Gore, Baronet, Political, Oriental Scholar, 
1770—1844 

Ouseley, Joseph W. J., Colonel, Professor, Linguist, 1800—- 
1889 


Outram, Sir James, Baronet, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1803—63 

Ozanne, Edward Charles, Indian Civil Service, Bombay, 
1850—1905 


Paget, Ba Ma Edward, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
Paikpara, Pratap Chandra Singh, Raja Bahadur of, ?—1868 
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Palk, Sir Robert, Baronet, Governor of Madras, 1717—1798 

Palliser, Sir Charles Henry, Lieutenant-General, 1830—95 

Palmer, Sir Arthur Power, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
40—1904 

ae... Edward Henry, Oriental Linguist, 1840—82 

Palmer, John, the “* Prince of British Merchants,” 1767— 


1836 

Palmer, William, Lieutenant-General, ?—1814 

Parke, Sir William, General, 1822—97 ” 

Parker, Sir George, Judge, Madras, Indian Civilian, 1843— 
1900 


Parker, Henry Meredith, Bengal Civil Service, 1796 ?—1868 

Parlby, Brook Bridges, General, 1783—1873 

Parsons, Abraham, Merchant, Traveller, ?—1785 

Patcheappa, Conjeveram Mudaliar, Merchant, 
thropist, 1754—94 

Patiala, Maharaja Sir Narindar Singh of, 1823-62 

Patiali, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Rajendra Singh Mahendra 
of, 1872—1900 

Paton, John Stafford, General, 1821—89 

Paul, Sir Gregory Charles, Advocate-General, Bengal, 1831— 
1900 


Philan- 


Payn, Sir William, General, 1823—93 

Peacock, Sir Barnes, Chief Justice of Bengal, 1810—90 

Peacock, Frederick Barnes, Indian Civil Service, Bengal, 
1836—94 

Peacock, Thomas Love, Chief Examiner, India Office, 
Novelist, 1785—1866 

Pears, Sir Thomas Townsend, Major-General, 1809—92 

Pearse, Thomas Deane, Colonel, 1738 ?—89 

Pearson, Thomas Hooke, General, 1806—92 

Peel, Sir Lawrence, Chief Justice of Bengal, 1799—1884 

Peel, Sir William, Captain, V.C., 1824—58 

Pellew, Sir Fleetwood Broughton Reynolds, Admiral, 
1789—1861 

Pelly, Sir Lewis, Political, 1825—92 

Pelly, Saville Marriott, Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
1819—95 

Pemberton, Robert Boileau, Captain, Envoy to Bhutan, 
1798—1840 


Penny, Nicholas, Major-General, 1790—1858 

Pennycuick, John, Lieutenant-Colonel, ?—1849 

Perkins, Sir 2neas, Colonel-Commandant, Royal Engineers, 
1834—1901 

Perron, General, 1755—1834 

Perry, Sir Thomas Erskine, Chief Justice, Bombay, 1806— 
1882 

Peterson, Peter, Professor of Sanskrit, Bombay, 1847—99 

Petit, Sir Dinshaw Manackji, Philanthropist, 1823—1901 

Phayre, Sir Arthur Purves, Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, 1812—85 

Phayre, Sir Robert, General, 1820—97 

Phear, Sir John Budd, Chief Justice, Ceylon, 1825—1905 

Piddington, Henry, Commander, Meteorologist, 1797— 1858 

Pierson, William Henry, Major, 1839—81 

Pigot, George, Baron, Governor of Madras, 1719—77 

Platts, John Thompson, Linguist, Teacher, 1830—1904 

Playfair, Sir Hugh Lyon, Captain, 1786—1861 

Playfair, Sir Robert Lambert, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1828— 
1899 

Pocock, Sir George, Admiral, 1706—92 

Pogson, N. R., Astronomer, Madras, 1828 ?—91 

Polehampton, Rev. Ilenry Stedman, Chaplain, 1824—57 

Pollock, Sir David, Chief Justice, Bombay, 1780—1847 

Pollock, Sir Frederick Richard, Major-General, 1827—99 

Pollock, Sir George, Baronet, Field Marshal, 1786—1872 

Popham, Sir Home Riggs, Admiral, 1762—1820 








SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold 
in their sale of the lst to 3rd inst. the following 
rare and valuable books and MSS.: Two Miniature 
Paintings of the Nativity and Crucifixion, attri- 
buted to Simon Bening, early sixteenth century, 
6057. Hore, on vellum, Anglo-French, fifteen 
miniatures, Sec. XV., 100/. The Countesse of Pem- 
broke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595, and Discourse of 
Death, 1600, 5607. Books from the Library of 
Napoleon I. at St. Helena (twenty-nine), 1307, Roger 
Williams on the Language of America, 1643, 
501. Blake’s Book of Thel, original issue, 67/.; 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion, original 
edition, 1793, 1057. ; Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
original edition, 1507. Psalterium Davidis, Anglo- 
Celtic MS., Sec. XIII., 3417. Scott’s Memoranda 
of Agreement as to Copyright of Waverley. 
&e., $91. Hore, on vellum, Dutch illuminated 
MS., fifteenth century (1489), 22 miniatures, 
1642. Two large illumicated Miniatures of the 
French School, attributed to Jean Bourdichon 
(12 inches square), 1427. Thackeray’s Lectures 
on the English Humourists (Congreve and Addi- 
80n), 1157. Rolle’s The Pricke of Conscience, MS., 
fourteenth century, 507. Biblia Sacra Vulgata, MS., 
Anglo-French, illuminated, Sec. XIV., 2007. Mis- 
sale, Festivitates Sanctorum, illuminated Anglo- 
French M&., Sec. XIV., 510/. 

Messrs. Hodgson & Co. included in their sale 
last week several scarce first editions of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century writers, many of which 
were in the original sewn condition as issued. The 
following were the most important items : Waller’s 
Poem on St. James’s Park, 1661, 327. Dryden, To 
my Lord Chancellor, presented on New Year’s Day 
by John Driden, 1662, 197. 10s, Congreve’s The 
Birth of a Muse, 1698, 147. Pope’s Windsor Forest, 
1713, 407.; Of the Use of Riches, 1732, 15/.; Of the 
Knowledge and Characters of Men, 1733, 51. ; Court 
Poems : The Basset-Table (by Pope), The Drawing- 
Room, and The Toilet, 1706 (should be 1716), 15/. 
Addison’s The Campaign, 1705, 15/7. Gay’s The Fan, 





1714, 57. There were also included Hennepin’s New 
Discovery of a Vast Country in America, 1698, 
127.153. Joutel’s Journey to the Gulf of Mexico, 
1714, 8/. 10s. Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads, 2 vols., 
large paper, 137. Holbein’s Portraits of Illustrious 
Persons of the Court of Henry VIII., 127, 10s. 








Piterary Gossip. 


Miss Exeanor G@. Haypen’s new novel, 
‘ Rose of Lone Farm,’ will be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on the 16th of 
this month. It isa story of rural life and 
love, a striking episode of which is the 
description of tramp life in the West Country 
and New Forest, when Rose—suddenly cast 
out of the home she imagined to be her 
own—goes forth on foot to search for the 
r vagabond, broken down in mind and 
ody, who is really her mother. 


On August 14th Messrs. Methuen will 
publish Mr. Marriott Watson’s new novel, 
‘Twisted Eglantine,’ which has already 
appeared in serial form in Zhe Graphic. It 
is a romance of the year 1809, and touches 
the ill-fated Walcheren expedition in that 
year. But the main interest of the book 
centres in the struggle of two men for the 
affections of a woman. The tale includes 
an elaborate study of a beau of the period. 
It will be illustrated by Mr. Frank Craig. 


Mr. Unwin has arranged to publish a 
new book by Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, 
author of ‘ Sonnets of the Wingless Hours.’ 
It is entitled ‘The Fountain of Youth,’ and 
is a romance of love and adventure in the 
days of Spanish rule in the Indies. 


Tue second and third volumes of ‘‘ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library” on 
‘London’ will be published during the 
present month by Mr. Elliot Stock. These 
volumes will complete the entire work, 
which has been running, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. G. L. Gomme, for twenty years. 
It comprises twenty-nine volumes in all, 
and is a most valuable collection. 


Tue Oxford University Gazette announces 
the munificent gift by the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths of London to the 
Delegates of the University Press of 5,000/. 
towards the cost of production of the next 
volume of the ‘New English Dictionary.’ 
It is well known that the expense of this 
great work is a heavy strain upon the 
resources of the Press, and thus of the 
University, and this. handsome contri- 
bution will be much appreciated. If only 
two or three other wealthy companies or 
wealthy men would follow the example of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, by assisting the 

roduction of the remaining volumes, we 

ave no doubt that the much-to-be-desired 
completion of the work would be greatly 
accelerated. We are glad to hear that Dr. 
Murray has now passed the middle of 
vol. vii. (O—P), and that the double section 
to be issued on October lst will complete 
another half-volume, at the end of Pe, and 
leave the second half-volume to begin with 
the distinct section or sub-letter Ph. We 
understand that nearly the whole of the 
Ph-words are also already in type. The 
issue on July 1st will be a double section of 
M by Dr. Bradley. 


Tur Associated Booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as already announced, 





are making Edinburgh their playground 
this week-end, where they are being gener- 
ously entertained by their northern brethren.. 
Some leading members of the London pub- 
lishing trade have been tempted thither 
also. The interesting feature concerning 
the early Edinburgh booksellers is that 
they struck out a line of their own and 
became distinguished publishers. The new 
or second-hand bookshop developed into the- 
publishing firm. This was the case with 
William Blackwood, William and Robert 
Chambers, Adam Black, and Thomas Nel- 
son, all of whom founded still flourishing 
firms, beginning on a slender basis, and 
gradually expanding into larger trans- 
actions. Archibald Constable, than whom: 
there was no abler bookseller and publisher: 
at the beginning of last century, confounded: 
Paternoster Row with the greatness of his 
schemes and bargains while he had Scott 
as a patron. Edinburgh has since specialized 
in publishing, and if there is less general 
literature produced, a great deal of London 
printing is done there, and school-books 
and encyclopzedias are a feature of its book 
production. 


Tux valuable and extensive portion of 
Mr. Joseph Knight’s library, which Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will sell on 
June 19th and five following days, is one: 
of the most interesting of its kind which 
has appeared in the market for some years. 
There are no great monuments of the early 
printers, early quarto Shakspeares, or other 
sport of the wealthy man, though some: 
Elzevirs and Aldines are likely to attract 
attention; but as a reference library of 
a busy and many- sided journalist it is 
probably the most comprehensive and 
varied ever formed. It contains works 
not only by the best-known English 
and French writers of poetry, literature, 
and the drama of the sixteenth and the 
three succeeding centuries, but also by 
others, eminent in their day and generation, 
if now forgotten by the public. Many 
of the books have a personal interest, in 
that they are presentation copies; and others 
are much more difficult to obtain than far 
higher-priced books. There are in all 2,007 
lots, which comprise probably not much 
fewer than 30,000 volumes and booklets. 


Tue annual meeting of the members of 
the London Library will be held on the 
22nd inst. We are glad to see from the 
report that the society continues in a pros- 
perous condition, and that the preparation 
of the Subject Catalogue has been started 
in earnest. After careful consideration, 
the Committee has decided to set aside 
5007. a year for this work, and it is calcu- 
lated that it will take about five years to 
complete. 


Books and Pictures: a Quarterly Record 
and Review of Books and Pictures mainly 
Religious, is the title of a periodical 
announced by Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & 
Co., the aim of which is to supply a com- 
plete record of all publications issued in 
Great Britain or America which, by reason 
of their subject or their author, are of 
special interest to Church people. If the 
publication can only give some idea of the 
theology worth reading among the mass of 
books issued, it will be doing a great 
service. 
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Tue library of John Stuart Mill, consist- 
ing of about fifteen hundred volumes, con- 
tained in the cottage at Avignon where 
he lived from 1858 to the time of his 
death in 1873, was sold by public auction 
on May 2ist to 28th, and bought by 
Madame Roumanille, the widow of 
Joseph Roumanille, who was a _ pub- 
lisher and bookseller, as well as poet 
and “paire di felibre.’ The library 
contains first editions of Carlyle, Spencer, 
Malthus, Darwin, Hume, &c., including 
many presentation copies, which are 
covered with Mill’s annotations. There are 
tirages ad part of Carlyle, made up from 
Fraser’s Magazine; there is a Pickering 
Coleridge filled with marks and under- 
linings; and there are a considerable 
number of manuscripts, some of them con- 
taining the first drafts of essays and books. 
The catalogue is to be printed in London. 


Mr. Stoney Arrieton announces that, in 
view of the recent extension of his business, 
he has taken into partnership Mr. H. H. 
Warner Circuitt. No change will be made 
in the name of the firm, which will remain 
Sidney Appleton, as heretofore. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Wiynvs will publish 
the second of the promised Stevenson 
volumes in July, and the third in September. 
The second volume will be ‘Tales and 
Fantasies,’ comprising ‘The Misadven- 
tures of John Nicholson,’ ‘The Body- 
Snatcher,’ and ‘The Story of a Lie.’ The 
third volume will contain seven papers on 
literary subjects. A protest has been raised 
in the daily press against the alleged breach 
of faith with the subscribers to the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Edition ” caused by this issue. But 
the publishers deny that there was any 
understanding that the material now 
announced for publication should be con- 
fined to that edition. The statement, 
however, was made over the initials C. B., 
which should stand for the man who was 
pee? responsible for the ‘‘ Edinburgh 

dition.” It would be interesting to see 
how the two views can be reconciled. 


Tue publication of the Ibsen letters, 
delayed by an accident to which we referred 
some weeks since, has now been definitively 
put: off till the autumn. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. write :— 


“We notice in The Athenceum of the 3rd inst., 
in your review of ‘Paul et Virginie,’ that you 
place Messrs. Putnam’s Sons’ name first, and ours 
second. We fear this will give readers the 
idea that ‘ Les Classiques Francais,’ the series 
of which ‘ Paul et Virginie’ forms one volume, 
is an importation from America. We should be 
glad if you would make it known that such is 
not the case, but that the book is produced here 
and sent to America.” 


An International Congress for the repro- 
duction of facsimiles of valuable historical 
manuscripts is to be held on August 21st to 
23rd, in connexion with the exhibition at 
Liége. The Librarian of Brussels Uni- 
versity, M. Sury, intends to bring forward 
pensene for the establishment of national 

ureaus, and a central bureau in Brussels; 
while M. Gaillard, the head of the Belgian 
archivists, will deal with the importance of 
erecting a museum in connexion with the 
chief State archives, but in a beparate 
building, to minimize the risk from fire. 





WE notice the death of the German 
author Balduin Moéllhausen, born in Bonn 
in 1825. He wrote a number of popular 
novels and descriptions based on his travels 
and exploration in the Rocky Mountains 
in the forties and fifties of last century. 


A prorosa has been started to celebrate 
the 400th anniversary of Columbus’s death 
by erecting a monument to him in the 
neighbourhood of the Vatican. A committee 
has been formed at Turin, under the 

residency of the archbishop, and an appeal 
for subscriptions is to be made to all Roman 
Catholics. 


Tur Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques has awarded the Prix Drouyn 
de Lhuys, of the value of 3,000fr., to M. 
Richard Waddington, for his ‘ Histoire 
Diplomatique et Militaire de la Guerre de 
Sept Ans.’ 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of most gene- 
ral interest this week are Scotch Education, 
Continuation Classes, Reports, Statistics, 
&c. (24d.); Statute made by the Governing 
Body of St. John’s College, Oxford (3d.) ; 
and the Annual Report of the Comptroller- 
General of Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks (34.). 








SCIENCE 


—— 


RESEARCH NOTES. 


Mr. McCuertann’s researches into the 
secondary rays given off by bodies exposed to 
the Beta and Gamma rays of radium are now 
fully published, and throw a little more light 
on the question of atomic structure. Mr. 
McClelland thinks the active part of the 
primary radiation consists of the negative cor- 
puscles, every one of which is to be regarded as 
colliding with or coming within the sphere of 
action of another negative corpuscle within the 
substance emitting the secondary radiation. 
This corresponds with what he before dis- 
covered (see The Atheneum, No. 4038) as to 
the strength of the secondary radiation increas- 
ing with the atomic weight of the substance 
emitting it, because the heavier the substance, 
the greater is the disturbance produced within 
the atom, and the greater the chance of detach- 
ing negative corpuscles from it. But he now 
sees reason to think that the irregularities in 
the rate of this increase correspond fairly with 
the periods of Mendeléeff, so that, as we pass 
through each series, the secondary radiation is 
roportional to the rise in atomic weight. 

Vhen the series changes, however, the increase 
is much less marked, although it begins to rise 
again immediately. Hence, he argues, in pass- 
ing from one series to the next, the additional 
corpuscles must be added on to the atom in 
some different way from that in which it receives 
additions so long as only one series is under 
observation. On the whole, he thinks this 
supports the views of Prof. J. J. Thomson, 
many times mentioned in The Atheneum, 
according to which the removable corpuscles 
may be detached from either the inner or the 
outer shell of the atom. It may be noted also 
that he finds the secondary radiation from 
uranium is in no way abnormal, but proceeds in 
exactly the way that might be expected from an 
element of its high atomic weight. 

Further researches into the relations between 
the various radio-active metals have also been 
made by the Hon. R. J. Strutt. He finds that, 
so far as can yet be traced, thorium never occurs 
without both radium and uranium in associa- 
tion, and his tests show uranium in minerals 
such as monazite, where its presence had 





—_= 
hitherto been unsuspected. Morover, he agrees 
with the American chemist Mr. Boltwood in 
concluding that the amount of radium in a 
mineral is roughly Lg ype ge to the uranium 
it contains. Now as all radio-active metals are 
supposed to be changing into something else, 
the question arises as to which is here the 
primitive form. Radium, for many reasons, may 
be considered the youngest of the group, and 
uranium, whose rate of disintegration is compara- 
tively very slow, the next. Is, then, thorium the 
parent of the group? The most serious objec. 
tion to this view—that is, the low atomic weight 
of thorium (232) in comparison with that of 
uranium (239)—may be got rid of by the supposi- 
tion of Prof. Baskerville that thorium, as we 
know it, contains some element, hitherto un- 
separated, of an atomic weight of at least 256, 
and therefore much higher than any other 
element known. But Mr. Strutt is not positive 
about this, and thinks it possible that one of the 
cerium metals may take the place of uranium ag 
the next descendant of thorium. To the whole 
group he attributes an age of thirty million 


years. 

In the June number of The Philosophical 
Magazine will be found an article by Mr. 
Soddy, in which he gives in detail his experi- 
ments of the last eighteen months with the dis. 
integration products of the radio-active ele- 
ments. These will probably leave no doubt with 
competent minds that radium is itself the 
product of uranium, and that polonium is its 
last radio-active form. But into what element 
does it finally change? Probably, says Mr. 
Soddy, into lead, which always plays a con- 
spicuous part in the composition of radio-active 
minerals. If this be so, the problem of the 
transmutation of metals, though not yet solved, 
has advanced a long step towards solution. 

Some part of Mr. Strutt’s experiments were 
carried out by means of thorianite, the new 
radio-active mineral from Ceylon, a considerable 
quantity of which has been put at the disposal 
of Sir William Ramsay. Dr. O. Hahn has also 
studied thorianite independently of Mr. Strutt, 
and has come to the conclusion that it contains 
some substance nearly 250,000 times as active 
as an equal weight of thorium nitrate, although 
he is still doubtful whether it is a new element 
or not. He imagines that this is present in the 
soil to a considerable extent, and this agrees 
with Herren Elster and Geitel’s experiments 
upon the mud of the ‘‘ Ursprung” at Baden- 
Baden, which is said, like the new substance, to 
evolve the same emanation as thorium, though 
containing no detectable trace of the metal 
itself. All this, of course, could be accounted 
for by supposing, as Dr. Hahn is loth to sup- 
pose, that thorium changes into another 
substance which remains radio-active for a long 
time. After two months the new product, 
which is a crystalline precipitate thrown down 
by treating the ore, after elimination of the 
silica, lead, and as far as possible iron, with 
ammonium oxalate, sti]l remains luminous in 
the dark, 

The relationship of helium to thorium has 
also received attention. According to Mr. 
Strutt, helium has never been found in any 
mineral that is not radio-active, and Sir William 
Ramsay’s experiments have established that 
sooner or later the emanation of radium becomes 
converted into this gas; but Mr. Strutt now 
suggests that helium is chiefly a product of 
thorium, and that it appears in the greatest 
quantity in certain minerals like Brazilian mona- 
zite, which, though rich in thorium, hardly con- 
tains more than a trace of radium. As helium 
undergoes no further change, it may have 
accumulated for a lengthened period in the 
mineral in which it is found, and this vitiates 
the argument from mere quantity. Mr. Strutt 
shows, however, that at the rate at present 
observed, it would take radium about two 
thousand million years to produce the oy 
of helium found in association with it. He does 
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not think that it is ever found, except in infini- 
tesimal quantities, in any mineral which does 
not contain thorium. Sir William Ramsay has 
also attempted of late to estimate the propor- 
tion of helium in atmospheric air, and has 
determined it as ‘00000056 per cent. by — 
and ‘0000040 per cent. by volume. This 
agrees fairly well with his former guess that the 
pro rtion was one or two parts in a million. 
He used in his experiments the — pro- 
rty of cocoanut charcoal cooled by liquid 
hydrogen, as suggested by Sir James Dewar. 
Possibly the slow rate of dissociation of the 
radium atom indicated by the figures given by 
Mr. Strutt helps to account for the fact that 
there is any radium left on the earth at all. 
Had it a radio-active life as short as that of 
most other metals of its kind, it ought to have 
dissipated its radio-activity some time since, 
and it has been suggested that the enormous 
pressure to which the rocks in which it occurs 
have been exposed may have had something to 
do with this. As pressure has been known in 
other cases to arrest chemical changes like dis- 
sociation, Dr. W. E. Wilson lately exposed a 
small quantity of radium bromide to a pressure 
of 300 atmospheres, but its radio-activity, as 
shown by its action upon a barium platino- 
cyanide screen, was not in any way affected 
throughout the whole course of the experiment. 
One mystery with regard to the physicological 
action of radium has been cleared up by the 
experiments of Dr. Dixon and Dr. Wigham, 
working in conjunction at Dublin. From its 
action both on growing plants and on bacterial 
cultures, they conclude that its effect in stopping 
growth is due to the Beta rays or negative 
corpuscles emitted by it, which, according to 
them, attach themselves to the positive ions of 
the subject, and thus cause the water in the 
protoplasm of the plants or bacteria to become 
alkaline. Now it is known that the action of 
the enzymes or ferments on which the meta- 
bolism of the cells depends is arrested in an 
alkaline solution, and this may explain the 
sterility produced by both radium and the X rays 
not only in plants, but also in animals, F, L. 








THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, 
GREENWICH. 


Tue Board of Visitors met at the Observatory 
last Saturday under the chairmanship of the 
venerable Sir William Huggins, President of 
the Royal Society, and the Astronomer Royal's 
usual Report was presented, but, we regret to 
say, not by himself, on account of indisposition. 
We have been accustomed for so many years to 
read of extensions of the buildings, and additions 
to the instrumental equipment, that it seems 
something of a change on this occasion to have 
a report chiefly dealing with details of work 
accomplished with the means now provided. 
It may be interesting to remark that this year 
is the fiftieth since the late Sir George Airy, 
then Astronomer Royal, provided the Observa- 
tory with an equatorial of what was then con- 
sidered large siz2. This was nearly five years 
after, under his directions, the present meridian 
instrument was constructed, which only those 
who have used it can judge in comparison 
with those previously employed. Profiting 
by the solidity and strength of the foun- 
dation-piers of the great equatorial, and 
altering the shape of the revolving dome, 
Sir William Christie placed a much larger 
instrument in the same building. It is 
unnecessary here to go over the many other 
subsequent additions and alterations effected 
during his rule, which have greatly changed the 
outward appearance of the Observatory, and 
enabled the staff to take part in the modern 
requirements of astronomy, and make (as Prof. 
Turner well remarks in his work on *‘ Modern 
Astronomy ’) a revolution in the science. The 





most important and interesting of these addi- 
tions is the photographic equatorial, presented 
some years ago by the late Sir Henry Thompson. 
But little is said on this subject or on that 
of the grounds, &c., in the present Report. 
The Astronomer Royal proceeds to state that 
the transit circle has been in regular use as 
heretofore, applied to the observation of the 
sun, the moon, the large planets, and fundamental 
stars. Very great progress has been made in the 
observation of the reference stars for the Green- 
wich section of the Astrographic Catalogue, 
which includes the stars from 65° of north 
declination to the north pole. It is proposed 
to begin next year a new nine-year catalogue of 
the stars of the ninth magnitude and brighter 
which are situated between the limits 24° and 
32° of north declination, these being the 
boundaries of the Oxford astrographic zone, for 
which they serve as reference stars. The 
corrections for variation of latitude (kindly 
communicated in advance by Prof. Albrecht) 
have been applied to the planetary observations 
for 1904, and are being applied to those of 
stars. The comparison between theory and the 
Greenwich meridian observations of the moon 
from 1750 to the present time, undertaken by 
Mr. Cowell, one of the Chief Assistants, has been 
completed for the longitudes, and is in progress 
for the latitudes. It was mentioned in the last 
Report that the re-reduction of the stars in 
Groombridge’s catalogue had been completed ; 
the present speaks of the rapid advance of 
the printing of the results. The altazimuth, 
under the charge of Mr. Crommelin, has been 
in continuous use according to the new scheme; 
and the reflex zenith tube has been applied 
to several other stars besides y Draconis. 
Casual phenomena have been carefully attended 
to with the equatorials, and the plan of occulta- 
tion observations has been extended. The great 
28-inch refractor has been employed, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Lewis, upon micro- 
metric observations of double stars ; the Thomp- 
son equatorial on photographs of Neptune and 
his satellite, comets, and small planets, par- 
ticularly Eros, of which a large number of 
lates have been taken and measured. Mr. 
aunder has regularly pursued the observa- 
tions of solar spots and other phenomena with 
the photo-heliograph. Mr. Hollis has continued 
the work still necessary for the Greenwich sec- 
tion of the great Astrographic Catalogue, now 
nearly completed. No spectroscopic observa- 
tions have been made. ¥ 
The magnetical and meteorological depart- 
ment is under Mr. Bryant. During 1904 there 
were no days of great magnetic disturbance, 
but eight of lesser disturbance. The mean 
magnetic declination was 16° 15°0 west; the 
mean dip, 66° 57’11”. The following meteoro- 
logical details may be of interest. The mean 
temperature for the year 1904 was 49°°8, or 
0° 3above the average for the fifty years 1841-90. 
During the twelve months ending on April 
30th the highest shade temperature (on the 
open stand in the Magnetic Pavilion) was 91°°0 
on August 4th; that in the Observatory was 
89°'7. The lowest temperature recorded in 
that year was 19°-5 on January Ist. The mean 
daily horizontal movement of the air was 280 
miles, which is two miles below the average 
for the preceding thirty-seven years. The 
greatest recorded daily movement was 867 
miles on November 9th; the least, 49 miles 
on December 22nd, a day which will be re- 
membered for the dense fog in and near London. 
The greatest recorded pressure of the wind 
was 23°5 lb. on the square foot on March 
12th, and the greatest hourly velocity 45 miles 
on December 30th. The number of hours 
of bright sunshine recorded during the same 
period by the Campbell-Stokes instrument was 
1,486 out of 4,457 hours during which the 
sun was above the horizon, so that the mean 
proportion of sunshine for the year was 0'333, 
constant sunshine being represented by unity. 





The rainfall for the same twelve months (ending 
on April 30th) was 20°21 in., being 4:33 in. less 
than the average of the fifty years 1841-90. 
This contrasts strongly with the heavy fall in 
the corresponding period of last year, which 
amounted to 35°42 in. The fall for the twelve 
months ending March ist, 1904, was over 37 in.; 
for that ending on the same day in 1905, less 
than 174in. But the fall in March exceeded 
3} in., the greatest recorded in March since 1851. 

The Astronomer Royal and Mr. Dyson hope 
to proceed to Sfax, in Tunisia, to observe 
the total eclipse on August 30th, taking 
instruments specially adapted to photograph 
the details and extension of the corona. 
Mr. Maunder has been invited by the Canadian 
Government to take part in an expedition to 
observe the eclipse at the other end of the track 
in the early part of the eclipse’s course, on 
the coast of Labrador, and purposes, in concert 
with his wife (who is to accompany him), to 
obtain photographs of the corona there. We 
hope all the parties will be favoured by the 
weather, and that the health of the Astronomer 
Royal may be re-established and enable him to 
take a full part in the programme. 





— 





SOCIETIES, 


BRITISH ACADEMY.—May 25.—Lord Reay, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.— Prof. Rhys (Fellow of the 
Academy) read a paper on ‘Celtz and Galli.” The 
paper began with a description of the fragments of 
a Celtic calendar of the first century of our era, 
found in 1897 at Coligny, in the neighbourhood of 
Lyons, and was devoted to its elucidation, espe- 
cially the sentences which it containe. It proves 
to be not in Gaulish, but in a Celtic language 
resembling ancient Goidelic; so the principal help 
to the interpretation is supplied by comparisons 
with Old Irish. The second part of the paper was 
devoted to two inscriptions dating some two 
centuries later, and found in an old well at Rom 
(in the Department of the Deux Sévres), the ancient 
town of Rauranum, in the country of the Pictones 
or Pictavians. The two have been read with great 
difficulty by M. Camille Jullian, of Bordeaux, who 
published them in the Rerue Celtique for 1898: he 
regards them as both belonging to the class of 
magic incantations or prayers known to scholars by 
the general name of defixiones, found, for instance, 
in considerable numbers in Attic tombs. The 
language of the Coligny calendar is supposed to 
have been that of the Sequani, and that of the 
Rom inscriptions a dialect of the same as spoken 
by the ancient Pictones in the west of Gaul. In 
connexion with the Rom documents one or two 
other Celtic inscriptions found in Gaul were dis- 
cussed ; and attention was again directed to a Celtic 
formula occurring in the text of Marcellus of 
Bordeaux, and discussed recently by Mr. Nicholson 
in his ‘Keltic Researches,’ a work repeatedly cited 
in the course of the paper, as was also an article 
by Dr. Thurneysen in Meyer and Stern’s Zeitschrift 
fiir Celtische Philologie. It is remarkable as to 
Marcellus of Bordeaux that Zeuss, in his preface to 
the ‘Grammatica Celtica,’ saye, in reference to his . 
text and certain other sources which he names, 
that the reader would find nothing cited from them 
in the ‘Gram. Celtica’; for, as he drily remarke, 
“in his omnibus enim equidem nec inveni vocem 
celticam nec invenio.”’ This was definitive to most 
philologists except Jacob Grimm, who stuck to his 
conviction that Marcellus does give some Celtic, and 
he proceeded to prove it : Zeuss is found to have been 
wrong, and Grimm to have been right, though he 
was badly equipped for the discussion of details in 
a matter so far out of his own field of study. Grimm 
finally got the assistance of M. Pictet in analyzing 
and interpreting Marcellus’s Celtic formule. The 
third and last portion of the paper dealt with the 
bearing of the documents interpreted on the ethno- 
logy of ancient Gaul, esp2cially the question whether 
Celte and Galli were merely two names for a people 
which had been one from the beginning of their 
history. Czsar’s words practically embodying that 
view were discussed and negatived.—Prof. Ridgeway’ 
(Fellow of the Academy) read a paper on ‘The Date 
of the First Shaping of the Oldest Irish Epic Cycle,’ 
that which centres round Conchobar Mac Nessa, 
‘the tall, fair-haired, grey-eyed” king of Ulster, 
and Cuchulainn Mac Sualtaim, whose exploits are 
laid in the first centuryeB.c. As these poems are 
the oldest literary remains which still survive of 
the peoples north of the Alps, it is all the more 
desirable to ascertain their date. The most impor- 
tant of them, the ‘Tain Bo Cualgne,’ in the shape 
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preserved in the ‘ Yellow Book of Lecan,’ goes back 
to tho seventh century A.D, for it agrees in lin- 
guistic forms with the oldest Irish glosses, whilst 
tradition declares that it was recovered from 
oblivion by the bard Senchan Torpeist, who lived in 
the latter part of that century. The poem iteelf is 
thoroughly pagan, and the tradition that St. Patrick 
called up a vision of Cuchulainn in his chariot to 
convince King Loighaire of the truth of Chris- 
tianity shows that it was believed to go back con- 
siderably before the fifth century A.D. Moreover, 
as has been often observed, the Cuchulainn Saga 
seems | older than the Ossianic cycle, 
assigned by tradition to the fifth century, for whilst 
in the latter poems the warriors fight on horseback, 
in the Cuchulainn cycle horses are not ridden, but 
the war-chariot is universal. Now as the war- 
chariot was in use amongst the Gauls till at least 
the second century B.c., and was still used along 
with cavalry by the Belgw of South - Eastern 
Britain in Cwsar’s day, and was employed solely 
still later by the Matz and Caledones of Northern 
Britain, there isa prima facie probability that the 
Cuchulainn Saga represents the same period, that 
commonly known as the La Téne, which was charac- 
terized by long iron swords of a well-defined type, 
an oblong shield, the use of the war-chariot, a cos- 
tume differing completely from that of medieval 
Ireland, the use of brooches of a peculiar character 
and that elegant form of decoration called “late 
Celtic,” and by the cremation of the dead. This 
culture is found not only on the Continent, but also 
in Britain (¢.g., the cemetery at Aylesford), and its 
existence in Ireland can be proved. eg., by swords 
of La Téne type, oblong shield, Gallic helmet, cre- 
mation, gold ornaments and carved stones with 
“late Celtic” ornament, and six brooches of 
undoubted La Téne type, four of which were 
found at Navan Rath, the ancient Emain 
Macha, the capital of Conchobar himself. As 
the La Téne culture had perished in Gaul by A.D. 1, 
and in England by A.D. 100, it is not likely that the 
game culture survived much later than the second 
century A.D. in Ireland. Prof. Ridgeway then 
pointed out that the Cuchulainn Saga shows not 
oly the use of war-chariote, iron swords, cremation 
(which never got much hold in Ireland), but that 
the heroes wear cloaks fastened with brooches 
clearly of the La Téne type. Thus Conchobar’s son 
wore a “leaf-shaped brooch” (dealg n-duillech), 
which cannot refer to a brooch of the ordinary 
penannular type used later in Ireland, but exactly 
describes one of the four brooches found at Emain 
Macha itself, a sure proof that that place had been 
a seat of La Téne culture. He submitted that from 
these and other arguments of dress, physical charac- 
teristics, &c., the poems were first shaped in the 
La Téne period, and therefore probably in the 
century before or after Christ. As to the question 
of writing in the poems there was no difficulty, for 
the Helvetii and the other Gauls were writing 
freely in Cexear’s time, and the Belge of Britain 
used letters commonly on their coins. If fair- 
haired invaders from Gaul had passed, as tradition 
avers, into Ireland in the centuries immediately 
before Christ, they would have brought their own 
alphabet with them.—A discussion ensued, in which 
Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. Alfred Nutt, Prof. Rhys, 
and others took part. 

May 31.—Prof. Stout (Fellow of the jantome) 
read a paper on ‘The Material World and Sensible 
Appearance.’ From one point of view, material 
things coalesce in an inseparable unity with their 
sensible appearances. From another, the sensible 
appearances have an actual existence and history 
distinct from the history and existence of the things. 
Our problem is to harmonize these views, while 
doing justice to both, The distinction between 
matter and sensible appearance is not a special case 
of the distinction between appearance and reality. 
Both are co-ordinately real. Sensible appearance 
is not merely the appearing of matter; nor is it 
matter as apprehended in a fragmentary and 
partially erroneous way. It has a distinct existence 
and a positive nature of its own. Our problem is 
in part solved by the theory, Kantian in its origin, 
that matter is an ideal construction from material 
supplied by eense, but proceeding according to uni- 
versal principles of synthesis which are independent 
of the coming and going of sensations in the private 
history of the individual. This accounts for the 
unity or interpenetration of matter and its sensible 
appearance. But it fails to explain the distinct 
éxistence of matter, It makes the distinct being of 
matter consist in a distinct order which is merely 
an order of the content of sensation separated from 
its actual existence. But matter, as we know it, is not 
such a conceptual scheme ; matter, as we know it, is 
—— of actual existences enduring, changing, 
and interacting with each other. The ideal con- 
struction must, therefore, be regarded as a constru- 
ing in terms of sensation of the natute and 
bebaviour of a system of actual existences other 
than seneation or any immediate experiences of the 





individual. Let us call this actual existence the 
independent not-self. The independent not-self is 
known to us, however imperfectly. Knowledge of 
it does not involve a transcending of experience in 
any other sense than that in which all knowledge 
transcends experience. In all knowledge, what is 
immediately experienced is known only as related 
to what at the moment is not immediately expe- 
rienced ; and what is not immediately experienced 
is determined for thought by its relatedness to what 
is immediately experienced. In principle there is 
no ground for affirming that what in this peculiar 
sense is mediately known or represented must 
be a past future or possible immediate 
experience of the individual known. On the 
contrary, such a limitation is impossible. The 
features of immediate experience which by 
their essentially fragmentary nature point beyond 
themselves to an independent not-self are the im- 
mediate element in our experience of passiveness 
in undergoing sensations together with the imme- 
diate element in our experience of activity in 
determining what sensations we shall undergo. 
Thus from the outset of mental life we are knowingly 
dealing with an independent not-self in relation to 
which we are constantly both active and passive, 
and which is constantly both passive and active in 
relation to us. The nature of this independent 
existence is, from the outset, qualified by its rela- 
tion to sense-experience. Inasmuch as it is thus 
qualified, it is what we know as matter. But the 
independent not-self is also known as continuous 
in nature and existence with our own being. So 
far as this is the case, it is known not as matter, 
but as mind.—Sir Frederick Pollock, Dr. 8S. H. 
Hodgson, and Prof. Bosanquet took part in the 
discussion. 





GEOLOGICAL.—May 24.—Dr. J. E. Marr, Presi- 
dent, inthe chair.—The following communications 
were read : ‘On the Igneous Rocks occurring be- 
tween St. David’s Head and Strumble Head, Pem- 
brokeshire,’ by Mr. J. V. Elsden,—and ‘ The Rhetic 
and Contiguous Deposits of Glamorganshire,’ and 
‘On the Occurrence of Rhetic Rocks at Berrow 
Hill, near Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire,’ by Mr. 
Linsdall Richardson. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— May 18.—Mr. C, H. 
Read in the chair.—Mr. Cyril Davenport read some 
notes on enamelled bookbindings, illustrated by 
coloured lantern-slides.— Mr, A. T. Martin com- 
municated an account of excavations on the Roman 
town at Caerwent in 1904. 

May 25.—Sir_ E. M. Thompson, V.P., in the chair. 
—Mr. E. A. Webb read a paper on ‘The Augustinian 
Priory of St. Bartholomew, West Smithfield.’ In 
the course of the paper an unpublished bull of Pope 
Celestinus, A.D. 1191, was quoted in confirmation of 
the statement by FitzStephen that Smithfield, a 
portion of which was granted by the king to 
Rahere for his church and hospital of St. Bartho- 
lomew, was not only the king’s market, but more 
especially also a horse market. An interesting 
agreement of 1210-12 was also referred to, made by 
Fitzajlwio, the first Mayor of London, with the 
Prior of St. Bartholomew's and the Master of the 
Hospital, during the great interdict in the reign of 
King John, whereby the citizens were allowed to 
fence off a portion of the east side of the hospital 
ground to form a burying-place for use until inter- 
ment in consecrated ground should be once more 
allowed. By this document it appears that the 
brethren and poor of the hospital were exempt from 
the interdict. The complete history of the disputes 
between the priory and the hospital as regards the 
election of master and other matters has been 
traced. In this connexion ordinances were issued 
by no fewer than four Bishops of London (viz., 
Richard de Ely in 1197, Eustace de Fauconbridge in 
1224, Simon of Sudbury in 1373, and Richard de 
Clifford in 1420) and by as many Popes (viz., 
Lucius III. in 1182, Celestinus III. in 1191, 


Honorius III. in 1216, and Martin V. in 
1425). The building of the priory church, 
commenced by Rahere in 1123, went on 


continuously until the latter part of the thir- 
teenth centu Alterations began about 1336 with 
a new Lady Chapel; this was followed about sixt 

years later by the building of Biehop Walden’s 
chantry chapel on the north side of the quire ; and 
ten years later the great restoration commenced, 
which Stow calls the rebuilding of 1410. The 
recently published grant of indulgences by Pope 
Alexander V. in 1409 to all who offered alms for 
this restoration gives a graphic account of the state 
of the monastery at that time ; its buildings in great 
part destroyed or ruined by age, its income reduced, 
the calls on its hospitality ever increasing, and a 
heavy debt caused by the rebuilding, by the prior 
John Watford, of the cloister, bell tower, high altar, 
and chapter-house. Three bays of the east cloister 
have recently been recovered by the present Restora- 
tion Committee, and they show the Perpendicular 





ee | 
work of this rebuilding in conjunction with the 
earlier Norman work. By a piece of good fortune 
the original cloister doors have been found, ang 
rehung in the archway leading from the church 
into the cloister. Lord Rich, who acquired the 
monastery at the Dissolution, regranted, among 
other parts of the church, the cloister to Queen 
Mary, who put in the Dominicans, and traces of thig 
occupation have been found in the cloister. Thig 
grant by Rich gives a very exact description 
not only of the cloister, but also of the frater 
and the — of the library above at the 
north end, adjoining the dormitories. In some 
early Chancery proceedings in 1596 a description 
has been found of the thirteenth-century arch 
which leads from the church into Smithfield, and 
by this it would seem that it was originally a gate. 
way with rooms over it, as now, and led into the 
precincts of the priory, and not directly into the 
church, By the particulars for sale of the pri 
to Rich in the Record Office, and by the aid of a 
rental of Sir Henry Rich, made in 1616, also in the 
Record Office, a map has been drawn showing the 
situation of many of the monastic buildings, and 
by whom they were occupied in the early seven. 
teenth century. Lord Abergavenny was living in 
the “dortor,” now the City Union offices; Sir 
Thomas Neale in a portion of the frater; Sir 
Percival Hart was in the Lady Chapel, with the 
crypt fora cellar, and the north triforium for “a 
chapel chamber...... opening into the church within 
a reasonable distance of the pulpit” ; subsequently 
the chapel chamber became the parochial schools, 
and the Lady Chapel a fringe-maker’s shop. Arthur 
Jarvais, a Clerk of the Pipe, occupied the prior’s 
house, with the chupter-house in the rear. The 
office of the Pipe was kept in one of the rooms, 
Later on, in 1636-40, this house was occupied by the 
Earl of Middlesex ;and after that asa Nonconformist 
meeting-house, with a Nonconformist school on the 
first floor, which extended over the south triforium 
of the church, and many celebrated Nonconformist 
divines used the chapter-house as a place of worship, 
It was, with the schools, destroyed by the fire of 
1830. The street names of 1516 are also shown on 
the map ; all are different from the present names, 
excepting Cloth Fair. Each sidé of the streets had 
different names. The leases of the houses in Cloth 
Fair had a clause reserving the shop on St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day, three days before, and three days after 
to be let by Lord Holland as a booth in Bartholo- 
mew Fair. The position of the parish chapel in the 
monastery and the origin of the present parochial 
bells were fully described.—Mr. F. T. Elworthy read 
a paper on the ‘Mazo Pantea,’ or so-called * Votive 
Hand,” and exhibited two typical specimens, 
recently found in excavatious at Tusculum and 
Gaeta, which he believes to be the only ones at 
ean in a private collection, though many are to 
e seen in the British Museum and other Kuropean 
museums. The peculiar features of these vestiges 
of ancient Rome are: (a) All, without exceptiun, 
are of the same material—bronze. (b) Every one 
represents the same peculiar manual gesture, a fact 
of great importance, being precisely that used 
in the Latin Church, by the Pope alone, in 
the act of benediction, and not to be found 
among the multitude of others used by gesticulating 
Neapolitans. (c) Though all are similar—and Mr, 
Elworthy has brought together (‘Horns of Honour’) 
and illustrated a large number—no two are alike, 
which shows they were designed and modelled 
separately. (d) Notwithstanding the great variety 
of symbols sacred to the gods embossed upon them, 
no Mano Pantea is without a serpent, often the most 
important object’ upon it: an evidence of the 
inordinate anxiety of the Romans about their health 
—that of all the godsthey worshipped, Esculapius was 
never omitted. The age when these remarkable 
hands were in fashion is limited to 150 B.c. to 
150 A.D., and they are thus an object-lesson in the 
well-known adoption of Egyptian and Phrygian 
deities into the Roman pantheon during the early 
Empire. A curious fact is that, though so many 
are etill in existence as to prove them to have been 
quite common and familiar (one of those exhibited 
may possibly have belonged to Cicero himself), yet 
no contemporary author, not even Juvenal, has left 
any reference to them. The few modern writers 
who have dealt with the subject have accepted them 
without question as ‘‘ votive hands,” but beyond one 
or two special inscriptions there is no sort of 
evidence that they were ever made to be offered 
in thanksgiving; on the contrary, evidence all 
points the other way. Mr. Elworthy contended 
that they were distinctly domestic accessories, in- 
tended to be prophylactic and propitiatory, appealing 
for protection to powerful deities ; that in fact they 
were veritable penates of the houses wherein alone 
they have been found. As to the original meaning 
of the special gesture—adopted, like many others, 
into Christianity—nothing at present can be safely 
maintained. The only known fact is that it came to 
Rome with Sabazius, the Phrygian Jove. 
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SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—June 5.—Mr. N. 
West, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
‘The Improvement of London Traffic,’ by Mr. C. 
, Mr. W. Beer. 


J. 
‘s. 
Meik an , 





ARISTOTELIAN.—May 1.—Mr. Shadworth Hodg- 
son, V.P., in the chair.—A paper by Mr. Clement 
Cc. J. Webb on ‘The Personal Element in Philo- 
gophy ’ was read, and a discussion followed. 

June 5.—Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, V.P., in the 
chair.—The Report for the twenty-sixth session was 
read.—The officers for the ensuing session were 
elected :—President, Dr. Hastings Rashdall ; Vice- 
Presidents, Prof.G. D., Hicks, Mr. G. E. Moore, and 
Prof. W. R. Sorley ; Treasurer, Mr. A. Boutwood ; 
and hee og’ | Secretary, Mr. H. W. Carr.—A paper 
was read by Mr. Carr on ‘T'he Metaphysical Criterion 
and its Implications.’ A discussion followed. 





MEETINGS NEXT WBEE. 


Wev. Royal, 4}.—‘ Kl ingenio Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha: 
the Book and its Author,’ Mr. P. H. Newman. 

=— Chemical, 7 Influence of Various Sodium Salts on the Solu- 

bility of ringly Soluble Acids,’ Mr. J. C. Philip; ‘The 

Dielectric Constants of Phenols and their Ethers dissolved in 

Benzene and m-Xylene,’ Mr.J.C Philip and Miss D. Haynes; 

‘Synthesis by means of the Silent Electric Discharge,’ Mr. 

J. N. Collie; ‘The Ultra-Violet Absorption Spectra of 

Benzene and certain of the Mono-Substituted Derivatives,’ 

Messrs. E. C.C. Baly and J. N. Collie; ‘Association in Mixed 

Solvents,’ Mr. G. Barger; ‘The Ultra- Violet Absorption 

eg of Derivatives of Benzene: Part Il. The Phenols,’ 

r. E. C. C. Baly and Miss E. K. Ewbank; and other 


Papers. 
Tuvrs. Historical, 5.—‘The Beginnings of the Cistercian Order,’ Mr. 
W. A. Parker Mason. 

— Linnean, 8. -‘ Biscayan Plankton: Part VI. Colloid Radiolaria,’ 
Dr. R. N olfenden ; ‘ Bisc: : Part VIL. 
Mollusca,’ Dr. P. Peisener ; ‘ Longitudinal Nerves and Trans- 
verse Veins in Bamboos,’ and ‘Some Indian Undershrubs,’ 
Sir D. Brandis; ‘Notes on a Skeleton of the Musk-Duck, 
Bizuria lobata,’ Mr. W. P. Pycraft. 

Fat. Physical,8.—‘On the Ratlo between the Mean Spherical and 
Mean Horizontal Candle-Power of Incandescent Lamps,’ 
Dr. J. A. Fleming ; ‘The Electrical Conductivity of Flames,’ 
Dr. H. A. Wilson; ‘Contact with Dielectries,’ Mr. R. 
Appleyard; ‘The Pendulum Accelerometer, an Instrument 
for the Direct Measurement and Recording of Acceleration,’ 
Mr. F. Lanchester; ‘ ew Form of Pyknometer,’ Mr. 
N. V. Stanford; ‘Exhibition of a Refractometer,’ Mr. R. 
Appleyard. 








Science Gossiy, 


TE recent earthquake in India is responsible 
for delay in the proposed improvement of the 
Hindustan-Tibet road by which trade with 
Gartok vid Simla was to ba fostered. The 
sappers assigned for the work have been 
diverted to the Kulu Valley, where they will 
repair the damaged roads. At least a year will 
elapse before the Tibetan route can be taken in 
hand, as the needs created by the earthquake 
will absorb all available funds. All traffic with 
Gartok will consequently follow the pilgrim 
route vid Almora during the present and next 
season. 


Pror. W. H. Wacstarr is giving at Gresham 
College four lectures on ‘ The Infinitesimal Cal- 
culus’ (third series) from Tuesday to Friday 
next inclusive. 


Tae Anthropological Institute has arranged 
with Mr. J. J. Harrison to publish a full 
scientific report upon the physical and psycho- 
physical characteristics of the Pygmies whom 
the latter has brought tothis country. For this 
purpose the Council of the Institute has 
appointed a select committee of competent 
anthropologists and medical men. 


THE small planet discovered by Dr. Gotz at 
the Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on 
January 8th last has received the name Peraga. 








FINE ARTS 


—o 


Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa. 
By John P. Peters and Herman Thiersch. 
(Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


Dr. Peters, the first American explorer of 
Babylonia, and Dr. Thiersch, of Munich, 
were in Jerusalem in 1902, when they were 
told that the natives had discovered some 
wonderful tombs at Beit Jibrin, the site 
of the ancient Marissa. Although rather 
—s cey on the subject, they allowed a 
Nubian, who seemed well acquainted with 





Dr. Bliss’s excavations at Tell Sandahannah, 
to lead them to the spot, and they were 
shown a couple of tombs cut in the living 
rock, and — carvings and painted 
frescoes of great importance. With the 
help of sketches made on the spot by Father 
Lagrange and the other Dominicans of the 
Ecole Biblique set up in Palestine by the con- 
vent of St. Etienne, these are here presented 
in colour, and form a handsome volume. 
There can be no doubt, from the names given, 
that the authors are right in attributing 


! them to the work of a Sidonian colony 


settled at Marissa during the time when the 
Ptolemies ruled over Palestine, and the very 
probable date assigned to them is 274 to 
175 3.c. They are valuable not only from 
their historical interest, but also showing 
the extremely composite character of later 
Phoenician art, and as an example of the 
way in which an essentially Semitic people 
picked up the customs, even in such matters 
as burials, of the different nations among 
whom they were cast. 

The more important of the tombs 
seems to have been originally: fashioned 
for Apollophanes, the headman of the 
Sidonian colony at Marissa. It consists of 
a tau-shaped central chamber having an 
altar at the junction of the longer limb with 
the dexter of the two shorter ones, while 
loculi or smaller chambers are driven on 
both sides of this central chamber through- 
out. On the right of the main door is a 
fine representation of the three -headed 
Cerberus, and above the altar is figured a 
cock, which the authors claim, with apparent 
justice, as having a Chthonic significance. 
But the great feature of the tomb is a frieze 
painted with figures of animals, and running 
virtually all round it. On this we find, 
depicted in brilliant colours and with some 
attention to natural details, a sort of pro- 
cession, beginning with a trumpeter blowing 
into a long straight instrument, and a horse- 
man, assisted by two dogs, spearing a she 
leopard. Then follow a lion, a bull attacked 
by a python, a wild boar, an oryx, a 
giraffe, a rhinoceros, a hippopotamus, a 
crocodile, an ibis, a porcupine, two fishes, 
a lynx, and a wild ass gnawing a serpent. 
These may be taken for representations of 
animals more or less familiar to the artist, 
and although the authors point out that one 
or two — notably the rhinoceros and the 
giraffe—seem to have been drawn from 
description only, they are, at any rate, in- 
tended for known animals, and not for 
monsters. Mingled with these, however, 
are representations of a griffin or lion with 
an eagle’s head, a lion with a man’s face, 
and another most extraordinary animal, 
rather resembling a wolf, but with upright 
ears so long that they might easily be 
mistaken for horns. The Greek letters 
which appear over most of the animale 
are too mutilated to be intelligible, and 
we are therefore left to our powers of 
guessing for their significance. 

These, however, form the main puzzle 
of the tomb. Dr. Peters conjectures that 
Apollophanes was a purveyor of wild 
animals, either for the arena or, perhaps, 
for the museum of the Ptolemies at Alex- 
andria, and that these pictures were, there- 
fore, put in as illustrating the occupation of 
the dead. But how, then, can we account 
for fabulous animals, such as the griffin 





and man-faced lion, being included among 
existing ones? The same problem confronts 
us in the tombs of Beni Hassan in Upper 
Egypt, where, among the hunting scenes 
showing antelopes, gazelles, dogs, and the 
like, are figured monstrous leopards with 
snakes’ necks and an animal with a human 
head and bird’s wings rising out of a feline 
body, which the artist certainly never drew 
from the life. The best explanation, 
perhaps, is that the Egyptians fancied 
that such monsters inhabited the desert, 
in which the town-dwellers thought almost 
anything might happen, and that the Jam- 
rachs and coil. = of the time believed 
themselves to be always on the point of 
securing one of them for the delectation of 
their royal patrons. The fact that the style 
of art employed in this instance is, like the 
language of the inscriptions, Greek, serves 
to illustrate the extraordinary adaptability 
of the Semites above mentioned. 

The second tomb is less rich in paintings, 
showing only a fresco of a male and a female 
musician, playing the double flute and a 
harp respectively. The dresses and atti- 
tudes here are also distinctly Greek, and 
can be matched by the figures on hun- 
dreds of well-known Greek vases. They 
apparently once formed part of some 
religious scene now destroyed, and the 
contention of Dr. Peters and Dr. Thiersch 
that they are here depicted as descending 
into the tomb to cheer the dead with music 
seems justified. All the paintings have 
been much damaged by fanatics in recent 
times, but, on the other hand, they are 
covered with grafiti and other inscriptions 
made before they were abandoned. Some 
of these are very curious, including one 
which one of the authors considers to be a 
love-letter containing an assignation, while 
the other looks upon it as a funeral 
inscription relating to the mystic marriage 
of the dead with the queen of the under- 
world so often referred to in Greek 
literature. All these should be studied in 
the volume itself, which proves to be 
most interesting and important that the 
society beloved by Walter Besant and other 
scholars has issued for some time. 








THE SALONS. 


Tue general impression of a visit to the 
Salons is that the Old Salon is less interesting 
than ever—that as much as our Academy, or 
even more, it plays to the vulgar fashionable 
public. The portraits of M. Flameng, the son 
of the etcher, which have scored a great success, 
are in intention precisely similar to the 
coloured enlargements supplied by photo- 
graphers. It is only in the smartness and chic 
of the execution that they can claim superiority. 
And these are typical of the great mass of 
portrait work to be seen at the older institu- 
tion. A certain pathetic interest attaches to 
the efforts of octogenarians like Hébert and 
Bouguereau ; but it would be hardly kind to 
criticize these in detail. Nor is the landscape 
work at the Old Salon more interesting. There 
are, of course, successes, such as Bastida’s 
immense picture of bulls on the sea-shore, in 
which the power and effectiveness are un- 
deniable, but they have no more real connexion 
with art than the failures. Their creators only 
go with more assurance in a direction which 
will never lead to real beauty or genuine 
expression. 

On the other hand, the younger society, 
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which for convenience we may still call that of 
the Champ de Mars, makes a better show this 
season than we have seen for some years. It is 
true that the group of which M. Cottet is the 
centre, and which generally contributes an im- 
portant element to the exhibition, does not 
present signs of improvement. M. Simon’s t 
portrait group of a réunion in the studio shows 
great talent, but is hard in the chiaroscuro and 
not agreeably composed, though the individual 

res have unmistakable character and vitality. 

. Ménard repeats himself too exactly, but 
his idyll of two figures in a sentimental classic 
landscape has charm, and M. Oottet himself has 
certainly done more striking work before. 
Another and more recent reputation—that of 
M. Caro-Delvaille—is by no means sustained 
this year. His portraits are heavy in handling, 
and, strangely enough when one recalls the 
almost too delicate and attractive harmonies of 
his last year's exhibits, crudely and fiatly 
coloured. 

M. Besnard exhibits part of a ceiling decora- 
tion for the Théatre Francais, a vast whirl- 
pool of violet clouds and orange heavens in 
which struggle Apollo’s steeds and attendant 
Hours. But in spite of the fact that he has 
accepted the usual seventeenth-century rhe- 
torical conventions for such a theme, M. 
Besnard here shows at his best. He has never 
been a close observer or a subtle interpreter of 
nature, and is most agreeable when, instead of 
attempting this, he gives rein to a somewhat 
florid and extravagant fancy. His really remark- 
able power of constructing forms in all kinds of 
unlikely positions, and in the most difticult per- 
spective, then makes itself seen. In this and 
in the wealth of his invention he resembles 
Willette, who also sends a charming decorative 
extravaganza on the streets of Paris with a 
phantom omnibus looming in the air through a 
crowd of gamins and pierrots, But M. Besnard 
has none of Willette’s humour, nor any touch of 
his poetry, nor his taste in colour. M. Anque- 
tin, who has shown remarkable power as a 
decorative painter, exhibits this year only 
small pieces. A head of a man laughing, 
slightly reminiscent of Jordaens, is modelled 
with the certainty of touch of the older masters; 
and a brilliant little park scene shows once 
more that M. Anquetin, alone of modern 
French artists, has arrived at a really scholarly 
understanding of the technique of oil paint. It 
is by no means perfect in colour, but, as far as 
the quality of the paint goes, it is comparable 
with the finest work of the eighteenth century. 
The same artist’s Trumeau shows a certain 
reminiscence of Watteau’s picture of Antiope ; 
but while the Watteau is idyllic and tender, 
M. Anquetin’s conception displays a tempera- 
mental harshness, almost a brutality, which 
affects all that he does, His humour is too 
ironical for such a subject ; but, for all that, 
the picture interests on account of the scholarly 
and scientific treatment it displays. It has the 
elements of design as they were understood by 
the great masters. 

No greater contrast to M. Anquetin’s work 
can be imagined than that of a young painter, 
M. Maurice Denis, Whereas M. Anquetin uses 
all the technical science of the past to express 
a peculiarly modern bitterness of humour, M. 
Denis uses all the most modern effects of colour- 
ing, and unfortunately the modern crudity of 
handling, to express a really primitive naiveté 
and pious simplicity of feeling. The result is 
very curious, At first one is repelled by the 
barbaric crudity of the colour, the rawness of 
the surface, but the more one looks, the more 
one finds to admire—the less to excuse. One 
ends by being not merely charmed with the 
delicacy and tenderness of M. Denis’s feeling, 
but also by finding a certain strange decorative 
beauty in his curious compositions. In one, a 

rtrait of a lady and her three children, we 

ave an entirely new and modern rendering of 
a Vierge 4 la donatrice. To the left the Virgin, 





with the Child lying on her lap, faces the spec- 
tator, but inclines towards the group of chil- 
dren, the two elder girls standing demurely, 
almost stiffly, with bright animal eyes turned 
towards the Virgin, while to the right the 
mother kneels to present the baby, who holds 
out its hands towards the outstretched arm of 
the Christ child. It is impossible in a descrip- 
tion to convey an idea of the singular combina- 
tion of archaic symmetry with the utmost 
naturalness and vivacity in the or to 
explain how penetrating and sympathetic is the 
observation of childhood. Very similar in idea, 
though entirely new in composition, is the 
Hommage 4!’ Enfant Jésus (No, 405), where the 
background of vine trellises, seen against a dis- 
tant hill, is reminiscent of primitive Italian art, 
and the treatment and effect of light are essen- 
tially modern. One sees clearly in M. Denis’s 
work the influence of Puvis de Chavannes, but 
bis feeling for colour and form is distinct, 
and his treatment is more intimate and more 
nsive. The Adoration of the Magi (406) is a 
strange composition, almost grotesque in parts, 
but redeemed by the extraordinary beauty and 
freshness of the conception of the Virgin, the 
dramatic appropriateness of her pose. The 
great relief that one feels in looking at such 
work, in spite of much that is odd and at first 
displeasing, is due to the fact that here at least 
the artist has something to say of which he is 
definitely convinced, and is not merely dis- 
playing the apparatus of an elaborate rhetoric 
because he happens to have learnt it. 

Another artist who is equally decided in his 
attitude to life, though it happens to be a 
very different one, is M. Veber, whose work 
we have always found admirable. M. Veber’s 


‘is, of course, the art of the ‘‘ gutter press,” but 


it so happens that in Paris this is a real living 
art, and as such, whatever its origins and 
aspirations, must be welcomed. Veber has 
surpassed himself this year in a little piece 
called Fermentation, the irony of which it 
would be useless, and perhaps scarcely delicate, 
to translate into words. It is painted with 
extraordinary skill, and has almost the beauty 
of a Brouwer and something of the larger poetical 
sense of a Breughel. Here is surely a man to 
whom future ages will look for a clear inter- 
pretation of the humorous disillusionment of 
modern life. His Casino de Frontiére (1184) is 
more of a caricature, but still a brilliant study 
of contemporary manners. The hands of the 
players stretched out to grasp their winnings, or 
closed heavily upon what they have got, are 
alone a proof of M. Veber’s psychological 
insight. Even more caricatured are M. Truchet’s 
pictures of cafés chantants. They lack, too, the 
poetical imagination of M. Veber’s pictures, though 
they show great power of observation and ex- 
pressive design. M. Zuloaga sends this year one 
of his usual pictures, Mes Cousines, with violent 
over-accentuation of the expression and capri- 
cious light and colour; but he also exhibits a 
full-length portrait of An Old Toreador (1236) 
which shows how genuine a talent he mars by 
adopting mannerisms which aim only at attract- 
ing attention. This is not merely superficially 
like Goya, it has something of his cruel incisive- 
ness ‘and directness of vision. It is certainly 
the most sincere and deliberate work by this 
artist that we have seen. M. de la Gandara 
is more or less in the same category as M. 
Zuloaga, in that it is always a question whether 
he will choose to be a genuine artist or a 
brilliant poseur. His exhibits this year do 
not solve the problem, but they are decidedly 
better than his too successful pieces of last year. 

Among the landscapes, Dauchez's Tournant 
de Riviére (355) is a remarkable interpretation 
of the effect of low sunlight. He is certainly 
one of the strongest of the younger landscape 

inters, and his pictures, even though they 
are rather brutal in execution, always have a 
certain poetical intention. 

M. Baudouin’s landscapes in fresco are also 





remarkable. His interpretation is always in 
the direction of large decorative effect, and his 
sense of design is so vigorous that he ought, 
one thinks, to succeed in decorative landscape 
on a large scale. In his work, as well as in 
M. Denis’s and that of several of the younger 
men, there is a notable tendency to revert to a 
primitive simplicity of vision and directness 
of statement which may perhaps mark the 
beginnings of a new movement in French art. 

Among the drawings there is much excellent 
work. M. Guignet, when he draws simply, and 
does not affect a foolish mannerism of innumer- 
able hatched strokes, is admirable ; 80, too, 
are the sanguines of M. Perrichon and the water. 
colours of M. Lottin. 

In the sculpture, the most important things 
are two by Meunier, whose death is a serious 
loss to modern art, for he never did better work 
than these two bronzes: one a seated figure of 
a miner, the other an ideal head of an old man, 
rather like Michaelangelo, called Philosophy, 
Rodin sends only some mutilated plaster frag- 
ments, which have, however, his invariable 
power of arousing the suggestion of life inspiring 
the forms and expressing itself in the move- 
ment. He also sends a bronze bust. M. Fix. 
Masseau’s Education de Faune is a finely com- 
posed group, and his Blanche, in enamelled 
earthenware, is a brilliant rendering of intensely 
squalid and ugly forms, relieved by the same 
kind of humour that one finds in Japanese art. 
M. Injalbert’s large vase, with nymphs and satyrs 
forming a free pattern round it, is very fine in 
detail, but wanting in the larger architectural 
lines, 








FRENCH AND DUTCH PICTURES AT 
MESSRS. OBACH’S. 


Tue so-called Barbizon painters and the 
kindred masters of Holland occupy a curious 
position, With one or two notable exceptions, 
they are men of moderate—or rather, strictly 
limited—talent, which rarely ventures beyond 
a somewhat narrow range of subject, emotional 
appeal, and creative endeavour. Nor have they, 
either as a group or singly, that overwhelming 
mastery of technique which arrests the atten- 
tion and dazzles the eye, even when lavished 
upon things not intrinsically precious or even 
interesting. 

Nevertheless, the ordeal of the sale-room 
proves that their popularity is steadily on the 
increase, and the test of exhibition after 
exhibition does not make them stale. Corot, 
Fantin-Latour, Daubigny—none of these deviates 
from a certain normal type of work to the degree 
that a good English painter is wont todo. An 
exhibition of Crome and Gainsborough, not to 
mention a born experimentalist like Turner, 
would provide a succession of surprises, each 
picture differing from its neighbour not only in 
colour and composition, but in artistic attitude 
as well. At Messrs. Obach’s the bulk of a 
representative little exhibition is made up of 
things the like of which has been seen before 
time after time ; yet the show as a whole still 
strikes a note of freshness, if not of positive 
novelty. 

The charm of the Barbizon painters is 
generally explained as the result of their sin- 
cerity, of the intimacy and frankness with 
which they approached nature. Certainly, in 
the case of men of inferior power, such as 
Mauve, the absence of this sincerity annuls all 
the man’s deftness of hand and cleverness of 
arrangement, and leaves only an impression 
of dexterous dulness. James Maris, too, fails 
often from a similar cause, though in the View 
of Dordrecht (No. 5) he approaches his subject, 
a group of buildings such as Rembrandt might 
have drawn, with a gravity befitting his great 
reputation. One other quality, however, in the 
making of the fame of the Barbizon painters 
has been hardly less important than their sin- 
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cerity, namely, their sense of balance and pro- 
portion. What they say may be simple, but 
they not only say it sincerely: they say it at 
just the right length. No artists understand 
petter the just proportion of space to subject. 
They work on a scale exactly adapted to the 
matter in hand, neither stretching a triviality on 
a large canvas, nor crowding an important sub- 
sect into a small one, They paint just so much 
detail as is required for perfect representation 
of the whole effect, and so hold a middle course 
between surplusage and emptiness. Even 
their slighter works, although they may hold 
out no very definite or powerful attraction, are 
thus, in a sense, satisfactory pictures, from the 
exact correspondence of their matter with their 
form. 

Messrs. Obach’s exhibition, however, contains 
a good many works that rise above this normal 
type. The Villeneuve St. Germain of Daubigny 
(4), for instance, has an air of precision 
and cool gravity that suggests almost the early 

ainting of Corot. The landscape, too, by De 

ek (11) is rendered with far more real feeling 
than that clever painter often shows, while the 
Water Picnic (18) of Monticelli displays that 
master in the mood of Watteau, or rather of 
Fragonard. The artist will probably prefer 
Monticelli in his more dazzling world of jewelled 
pageantry, since with the increase of defini- 
tion there comes an apparent decrease in 
creativeness. But with the public the picture 
should be popular, because it reflects the 
gaieties of eighteenth-century France, which 
are now in fashion, with some added fervour of 
real sunlight. 

The Fishing Village, by Corot (26), is less 
conventional in arrangement than the larger 
picture which hangs next to it. But Daubigny’s 
Sunrise (28) is still more interesting. The scene 
recalls the wonderful little ‘Sunset’ by Rubens 
in the National Gallery. A wide, misty land- 
scape, viewed through willow trees from a 
slight eminence, is lighted by the sun rising 
over it through a single rosy cloud, set in a 
pearly sky, which passes above into clear 
turquoise blue. The whole has an indescribable 
freshness, while the flush on the cloud by the 
sun gives a curious sense of reality to the scene, 
apart from its value in an exquisite colour har- 
mony. Diaz, too, an artist of far less consistent 
taste and talent than Daubigny, is shown to 
unusual advantage in an important painting 
(32), in which black stormclouds advance over 
a heath, revealing through their rifts flashes of 
pure white and deep blue. An excellent little 
Forest of Fontainebleau (84), by Rousseau, in 
which a burst of sunlight illuminates recesses 
of a massive oak, also deserves notice, although, 
while the recollection of the splendid picture 
at the Grafton Gallery is still in our minds, it 
cannot, perhaps, be considered as a specimen of 
Rousseau’s genius in the rare moments when 
it attains complete mastery. 








THE TWEEDMOUTH SALE. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S sale on Saturday last was of 
singular interest, although Lord Tweedmouth’s col- 
lection could hardly rank as one of high order. The 
total of 49,5487. 12s. realized by the fifty-two pic- 
tures was, however, unexpected, and was due 
largely to the amazing prices paid for the Raeburns. 
Three pictures by this artist, which cost 1,520 gs., 
now produced 16,800 gs., so that Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s investment in paint and canvas will rank 
as one of the most splendid of its kind to be found 
in the annals of modern picture sales, There were 
in all seven Raeburns. Lady Raeburn, wife of the 
artist, whole-length, in white and brown dress and 
white headdress, seated in a landscape, reached 
3,700 gs. Its previous sales were: Raeburn collec- 
tion, 1877, 950gs.; John Heugh collection, 1878, 
610 gs.; and Sir William Patrick Andrew collection, 
1887, 810gs. Portrait of the Artist, a versiomof the 
National Portrait Gallery picture, in dark coat with roll 
collar, yellow vest, and white stock, his left hand 
raised to his chin, 4,500gs., purchased by Messrs. 
Agnew for the National Gallery of Scotland. At 
the sale of the Raeburn collection in 1877 it brought 





510 gs., and a similar sum at the dispersal of the col- 
lection of Sir William Patrick Andrew in 1887. Both 
these fine portraits are reproduced in Sir Walter 
Armstrong’s ‘Raeburn,’ that of the artist forming 
the frontispiece. The portrait of Lucy Johnstone, 
daughter of Col. Johnstone, of Hutton Hall, and 
wife of Mr. Oswald, of Auchincruive, a head and 
shoulders, in white dress, with gold earrings, 
3,600 gs. At the J. T. Gibson-Craig sale in 1887 this 
realized 200 gs. Portrait of Sir Walter Scott when 
@ young man, a bust, in brown coat with pink vest 
and white stock, 1,000 gs. This was formerly 
in the possession of Campbell the poet, and 
at William Russell’s sale in 1884 sold for 150gs, 
The Hon. Mrs. King of Duniva, in grey dress with 
black lace fichu and a flowered cloak round her 
arms, 760 ga. One of several Raeburn portraits of 
Henry Mackenzie, author of ‘The Man of Feeling,’ 
in dark dress with white stock, 220gs.; and David 
Haliburton, of Bushey, in brown coat and vest, 


gs. 

The Reynoldses included a not particularly 
pleasing whole-length of Emilia, Countess of 
Bellamont (she married Charles, Earl of Bellamont, 
in 1774, and died in 1818), in lilac dress trimmed 
with ermine and knots of gold braid. This was 
painted in 1778, the artist receiving 150 gs. for it ; it 
remained in the family until 1875, when Sir C. Coote 
sold it at Christie’s for 2,400 gs. Mr. Graves, the 
purchaser, sold it to the Countess of Chesterfield 
for 2,520 gs.; it afterwards passed privately into the 
collection of Lord Carnarvon, and thence into Lord 
Tweedmouth’s, and now sold for the very high 
figure of 6,600 gs. The version of Simplicity (of 
which the undoubted original is now at Waddesdon), 
a portrait of Miss Theophila Gwatkin, in white dress 
with blue sash, seated under trees, holding some 
flowers in her lap, realized 2,000 gs., as against the 
160 ge. paid for it at the William Russell sale in 
December, 1884. This charming little picture is not 
in its original “ pure ” state, and the very high price 
~ for it caused general surprise. The portrait of 

ise Anne Dutton, daughter of Lord Sherborne, and 
wife of Mr. Blackwell, of Ampney Park, Gloucester, 
in white dress with blue sash, embroidered with 
gold, seated, resting her elbow upon a pedestal, 
fetched 1,800 gs.; and that of Viscount Ligonier, 
as it is catalogued, a eketch for the whole-length 
portrait, in military uniform, standing in a land- 
scape by the eide of his horse, went for 440 gs. 
At W. Russell's sale in 1884 it brought only 22/. 

Hogarth’s “conversation piece,” An Assembly 
at Wanstead House, with portraits of Richard 
Child, Earl Tylney, his wife, children, tenants, 
and friends, is a composition with twenty- 
six small whole-length figures and said to be the 
earliest known picture by the artist ; it was painted 
for Lord Castlemaine in 1728, when Hogarth was 
thirty-one years of age. In the course of some 
‘Memoirs of the late ingenious Mr. William 
Hogarth,’ published in one of the newspapers, of 
which an excerpt is now in the possession of the 
present writer, there is a most interesting refer- 
ence to this picture. After referring to Hogarth’s 
early struggles, the writer, who was evidently 
intimately acquainted with the artist, says : ‘The 
first piece in which he distinguished himself as a 
painter was in the figures of the Wandsworth [evi- 
dently a misprint for Wanstead] Assembly. These 
are drawn from the life, and without any circum- 
stances of his burlesque manner. The facesare said 
to be extremely like, and the colouring is rather 
better than in some of his best subsequent pieces.” 
It may be mentioned that an account (with a view) 
of Wanstead House appears in Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine of June, 1830. The picture of Hogarth 
brought 2,750 ge. , 

Morland’s well-known picture of dancing dogs, en- 
graved by T. Gaugain in 1790, fetched the very high 
price of 4,000gs. The three examples of Henry 
Robert Morland, father of the greater George, and 
himself the son of an artist, were interesting replicas 
of pictures which created a mild storm of enthu- 
siasm in the latter balf of the eighteenth century. 
They are portraits of women ironing, washing, and 
churning respectively. The first two were engraved 
by P. Dawe, and several pictures with these titles were 
exhibited by Henry Morland at the Free Society of 
Artists from 1769 to 1776. The demand for replicas 
appears to have been great, as there are many in 
existence still: the two engraved portraits are 
doubtless those now in the National Gallery. The 
picture called Churning does not appear to have 
been exhibited or engraved, and the association 
of the Miss Gunnings with the portraits in the 
pictures will not bear investigation. The three 
pictures now realized 480 gs., 350 ge., and 200 gs. 
respectively. The two family portraits by Hoppner, 
a lady in white dress with blue sash and long gloves, 
and her husband ia brown coat with white stock, 
sold for 3,750 gs. and 105 gs. seapentioely. 

Other early English pictures included : R. Cosway 
and W. Hodges, Mrs. Cosway in white dress, seated 
at the window of her breakfast-room in Pall Mall, 





looking at a view of the Mall and Westminster 
Abbey, the King’s procession to open Parliament 
passing along the Mall, engraved by W. Birch, 1789, 
510 ge. Allan Ramsay, Two Children (afterwards 
Mrs. Malcolm and Lady Campbell) of the Artist, 
the elder in white dress with pink sash, embraci 
her baby sister, 120 gs. Two by G. Stubbs, Portrait 
of Josiah Wedgwood in grey dress, mounted on a 
white horse, in a landscape, painted on a plaque of 
wedgwood, 520 gs. (this was bought in for Lord 
Tweedmouth); and a gyrfalcon, 1780, 290 ge. 
Landseer, The Forest in October, pastel, 720 gs. 
R. Ausdell, The New Family, 1860, 110 gs. G. F. 
Watts, Portrait of Russell Gurney, Recorder of 
London, 550 gs. (Rickards sale, 1887, 265 ge.). 

The old masters included: A. Canaletto, The 
Piazza of St. Mark’s, Venice, with numerous 
figures, 460 gs. M. Hondecoeter, a cock and hen, 
with ducks and ducklings near a pond in the fore- 
ground, signed and dated 1681, 780 gs. 


The second portion of the sale comprised pictures 
from various sources. The very indifferent portrait 
by Alexander Nasmyth of Robert Burns, which the 
Scottish and other newspapers have so extensively 
“boomed ” during the last few weeks, was “ knocked 
down ” (which is not always the same thing as sold) 
at 1,600gs. Its pedigree is fully given in the sale 
catalogue ; but we have often noticed in connexion 
with pictures that the longer the pedigree the poorer 
the picture as a work of art. The finest portrait in 
this portion of the sale was a superb example of 
Hoppner, a bust of a lady in white dress, with black 
lace shawl thrown over her left arm, 5,800gs. 
Raeburn’s Portrait of Anna Maria, Countess of 
Minto, in dark dress, with white kerchief round her 
neck, 1,550gs. Reynolds’s Portrait of Lady Walde- 
grave, afterwards Duchess of Gloucester, in grey 
silk dress with crimson cord sash, a replica of the 
portrait at Nuneham, 1,270gs. A very Cotes-like 
portrait, catalogued as by Reynolds, of Miss Milles, 
in white silk dress with blue and gold sash, holding 
a bouquet of flowers in her left hand, 660gs. These 
two were the property of Earl Sondes. There were 
four early Reynoldses in Mr. Aubrey Cartwright’s 
collection: Mrs. Elizabeth Chauncy, in plum-coloured 
dress with white lace ruffles, 480 gs.; Richard 
Chauncy, in brown dress, with white stock, lace 
rufiles, powdered wig, 105 gs.; William Henry 
Chauncy, in similar style, with a wig, 105 ge.; anda 
portrait of the artist, in red coat, white stock, 
and black hat, from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s col- 
lection, 310 ge. 

The only other pictures of note were: R. L. 
Tourniéres, Portrait of a French Noblemap, in rich 
brown dress, with crimson cloak, 600gs. J. Down- 
man, Mrs. Hunter, wife of John Hunter, in white 
dress and large lace cap, 115 gs.; Mrs. Downman 
(née Charlotte Goodsend), wife of Francis Down- 
man, attorney, in white lace cap, black ribbon round 
her neck, 120 gs. N. Maes, Portraitof a Gentleman, 
in brown dress with white sleeves and collar, 
720 gs. Sir W. Beechey, George III., in dark coat 
with star of the Garter, 360 gs. J. Opie, The Cornish 
Girl, portrait of a girl in dark dress, her left hand 
holding a gold chain which is round her neck, 
460 gs. ; Lady Garrow, wife of Sir William Garrow, 
in dark dress, with white muslin at the neck, 
830 gs. J. Ruysdael, Woody Landscape, with a 
ponent and dogs on a sandy road, 560 gs. Gaine- 

oroughb, A Bay Scene, with two fishing-boats on 
the left, peasants seated in the foreground, 250 gs, 

The day’s sale of 116 lots realized 67,815/. 16s. 








SALES. 


MEssrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 6th inst. the fol- 
lowing prints and engravings: After Morland : The 
Turnpike Gate, by W. Ward, 25/.; Guinea Pigs, and 
Dancing Dogs, both by Gaugain, 912. After Reynolds: 
Lady Beauchamp, by W. Nutter, 26/.; Mrs. Carnac, 
by J. R. Smith, 37/. After Cosway: A Lidy as a 
Gipsy Woman, carrying a Child, by J. Agar, 261. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutiey sold on the 
7th inst. Whistler's etchings The Kitchen, 31/.,and 
The Lime - Burner, with pencil inscription “For 
Mother from J. Whistler,” 52/. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 

To-pay at Messrs. H. Graves & Co.’s Gal- 
leries the London Sketch Club Exhibition is 
open to private view. 

Tae Fine-Art Society are showing a collec- 
tion of sculpture by Onslow Ford and Irish 
water-colours by Miss Mary Burton. 

Ar the Baillie Gallery next Thursday is the 
opening day of an exhibition of water-colour 
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drawings by Mary Hogarth; drawings by 
Lewis Baumer; and paintings by Katharine 
Cameron, Annie French, and others. 

Tue arrangement of the bequest of G. F. 
Watte’s pictures, including, as it does, several 
important centres outside London, will be 
received with general satisfaction. 


Vou. III. No. 3 of The Museum of Fine 
Arts Bulletin (Boston, U.S.) is an interesting 
report of facts and opinions concerning the 
new Velazquez, acquired in Madrid by Dr. 
D. W. Ross in the autumn of 1904, The 
Report shows a preponderance of opinion in 
favour of the genuineness of the picture, which 
has been examined by some English experts. 
Illustrated articles mein the same opinion 
have recently appeared in The Burlington 
Magazine and The Art Journal. 

A NEW museum has, after many years of 
agitation, been added to the many already 
existing in Paris—the Musée of the Union 
Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, which recently 
opened its doors at the Pavillon de Marsan. 
The installation has cost the Union Centrale a 
sum of over three million francs, and the 
museum will not pass into the possession of 
the State for fifteen years. The value of 
the objects now exposed to the public in a 
fitting manner has been estimated at eleven 
million francs, and the successful inauguration 
is due largely to the continued efforts of M. 
Georges Berger, President of the Union 
Centrale. 


Tae Antwerp Museum has acquired, at the 
cost of 20,000fr., an interesting and important 
picture by Jean Prevost of the beheading of 
St. Catherine. Prevost’ was a native of Mons, 
and after residing at Bruges for some time 
went to Antwerp in 1515, where he became a 
friend of Albert Diirer, who painted his por- 
trait. The picture by Prevost is described as 
of excellent quality and of rich colouring. 

THE programme of the Sixty-Second Annual 
Congress of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Reading from 
July 17th to 22nd, has just been issued. Amon 
other places of antiquarian interest to be visit 
will be the Reading Museum, famous for its 
Roman objects, found not far off at Silchester, 
the site of that city itself, Pamber Church, 
Aldermaston Church, 7 Court (a fine 
Elizabethan mansion), Newbury, Lambourn, 
Wayland-Smith’s Cave, Uffington Castle, the 
White Horse, Childrey, Wantage, Walling- 
ford, Cromarsh-Gifford Castle, Sutton-Courtenay 
Grange, Abingdon, and Donnington Castle. 
During the week papers will be read on ‘The 
Tenth Iter of Antoninus and Roman Stations 
in the North, ‘ The Palimpsest Brass at St. Law- 
rence, Reading, ‘The History of Wallingford,’ 
‘The Walls of Wallingford,’ and ‘The History 
of Abingdon.’ 








MUSIC 


—_o— 


THE WEEK. 
Covent Garpen.—Les Huguenots; Faust ; 
Lohengrin. 
Tue revival of ‘Les Huguenots’ at 
Covent Garden is welcome. The per- 
formance was, on the whole, very good; 
but, especially in the first two acts, 
there were signs that it would have 
been better for further rehearsal. The 
réle of Valentine suits Mile. Destinn, and 
in the two duets she was impressive; 
in the second and greater both she 
and Signor Oaruso, as Raoul, were 
most effective. Mlle. Selma Kurz sang 
the florid Margarita music with all 
skill and effect. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted admirably. There were the 





usual cuts, and the omission of the last act. 
It would be decidedly interesting, and cer- 
tainly fair to the composer, to give, if only 
once, a performance of the work in its 
entirety, beginning, as is done with 
Wagner’s works, earlier than usual. The 
fine singing in ‘ Les Huguenots’ last Satur- 
day frequently aroused loud applause. 

Of other performances we can only just 
mention the first performance this season 
of ‘Faust,’ with Madame Melba as 
Marguerite and M. Dalmores as Faust; 
and the favourable first eames of 
Fraulein Delsarta and Herr Menzinsky in 
‘ Lohengrin.’ 


Waxporr.—Don Pasquale ; Norma; Fiorella, 
A very good performance was given of 
Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’ last week at 
the Waldorf Theatre. Madame Alice 
Nielsen and Messrs. Bonci, Pini-Corsi, and 
Angelini-Fornari entered thoroughly into 
the spirit of the amusing piece. This comic 
opera will, no doubt, prove a draw during 
the present season.—Last Saturday was 
revived Bellini’s ‘Norma,’ an opera once 
popular by reason of the great vocalists 
who sang in it. 

Mr. Amherst Webber’s ‘Fiorella’ was 
roduced on Wednesday evening. M. Sar- 
ou’s “ lyric comedy, in one act,” of which 

the English version is by 8. A. and CO. H., is 
artificial, and has not that touch of nature 
which creates interest and sympathy. Mr. 
Webber has, however, written some clever 
music. The brief instrumental introduction, 
the duet for soprano and tenor, and the 
concerted music near the end show talent. 
The music is after the manner of Mascagni 
and Leoncavallo; and the orchestration is 
often very effective. Madame de Cisneros, 
Mile. Ferraris, and Signori Pini - Corsi, 
Pezzutti, and Angelini- Fornari were the 
interpreters, but the piece had not received 
its final touches in rehearsal. Signor Conti 
conducted, however, with marked tact. 





QvuEEN’s Hatu.— Hillier Festival. 


Mr. Lovis Hit1er’s musical festival at 
the Queen’s Hall—which began last Thurs- 
day week, and concluded last Thursday 
—was one of considerable interest. The 
large Kursaal Orchestra from Ostend dis- 
layed excellent qualities, while M. Léon 
Rinskoff proved himself an intelligent and 
able conductor. Some of the performances 
were better than others, but in the last 
two movements of Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A there were exceptional vigour and 
brilliancy, while in M. Rabaud’s charming 
‘Divertissement on Russian Airs,’ and 
particularly in César Franck’s ‘ Psyché,’ 
there were marked delicacy and refinement. 
Mr. Hillier introduced novelties into all his 
programmes, but in these, to judge from 
the comparatively small audiences, the 
public unfortunately took little interest. 
The first of these novelties, ‘La Mer, 
Esquisses Symphoniques,’ by P. Gilson, was 
certainly not striking. Some of the music 
was graceful, and the scoring was good ; of 
individuality, however, there was little 
trace. M. Rabaud’s ‘ Divertissement’ is 
simple, but characteristic Russian themes 
are treated with skill and refinement. Mr. 
J. Holbrooke’s orchestral variations on ‘The 
Girl I Left behind Me’ proved somewhat 





erratic. There was no lack of skill, and 
the effort to produce something out of the 
common order was evident— perhaps too 
much so. It is, however, fair to Mr. Hol- 
brooke to state that his music is by no 
means comfortable to play, and although 
there was entente cordiale Taantion the English 
composer and the Belgian players, there 
was not complete understanding. César 
Franck’s ‘ Peyché,’ arranged in suite form 
by the composer from his symphonic 
poem with choral ending, proved a wel- 
come novelty. Tt, is really astonishing 
that music of such’ poetry, charm, and 
delicacy should not have been heard before 
now in London. 





Busicsl Gossiy, 


A spPEcIAL orchestral concert was given at the 
Bechstein Hall on Monday evening. The pro- 
gramme consisted of works rarely heard. It 
opened with Méhul’s Overture to ‘Stratonice,’ 
a one-act Comédie Héroique, produced at Paris 
in 1792; but Paisiello’s bright Overture to his 
opera ‘ Nina, o la pazza per amore,’ proved far 
more interesting ; the music, though old (1789), 
is fresh and attractive. The rendering of 
Haydn’s ‘ Paukenwirbel’ Symphony in =£ flat, 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas Beecham, 
was sound, but too stiff and heavy. Miss 
Fanny Davies gave an excellent performance of 
the solo part of Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
c minor, written in 1786, a work of strength 
and beauty, which, especially in its first move- 
ment, foreshadows his great successor. In the 
earliest notice of Beethoven’s ‘Sonate Pathétique' 
the reviewer refers to the theme’of its Rondo 
as somewhat too reminiscent, meaning, evidently, 
of the Rondo theme in the concerto in question. 
The orchestral accompaniment was given with 
good effect by Mr. Beecham. Mr. Frederic 
Austin, who has a strong voice, sang Mr. Cyril 
Scott's clever setting of the ballad ‘ Helen of 
Kirkconnel,’ given with orchestra for the first 
time in London. A series of concerts on 
similar lines may be given next winter. 


A very brief notice must be given of the 
excellent London Symphony Concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. Miss Maud 
MacCarthy’s rendering of the solo part of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Violin Concerto was technically per- 
fect, and as regards interpretation most 
refined. The programme ended with Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘ Pathetic.’ The power and earnestness 
with which the music was interpreted under 
the direction of Herr Nikisch seemed to 
give it new life. The first movement was 
too slow; but the conductor follows no tra- 
dition ; he only gives out the music as he feels 
it. The whole performance was most impres- 
sive; Herr Nikisch is undoubtedly the inter- 
preter par excellence of Tschaikowsky. 

THE series of performances now being given 
by Madame Yvette Guilbert at the Haymarket 
are most enjoyable. As an exponent of the 
‘Chansons Pompadour’ and ‘Chansons Crino- 
line’ this artist has no rival, and the accompani- 
ments, admirably played by Mlle. Marguerite 
Delcourt on a harpsichord and on an old piano- 
forte; add much to the charm and character of 
the songs. But there is another feature of 
these concerts which more immediately concerns 
us. The Nouvelle Société des Instruments 
Anciens, M. Henri Casadesus and his associates, 
whose instruments are the quinton, viola 
d@’amour, viola da gamba, contrabass, and 
clavecin, are performing various old works of 
exceptional interest. They are all accom- 
plished artists, and ought to give a series of 
concerts in the autumn, when more notice could 
be taken of them. 


Tue festival held at Eisenach on the 26th and 
27th of last month for the fund which is 
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being raised to purchase the house in which 
Johann Sebastian Bach was born passed off 
successfully, The ‘St. John’ Passion was per- 
formed on the first day in the Georgenkirche. 
On the second day there was a concert, in which 
Profs. Joachim and Halir took part. The 
festival concluded with the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion. The Berlin Singakademie and the 
Philharmonic orchestra were under the direc- 
tion of Georg Schumann. The church and 
collegiate choir of Hisenach, under the direction 
of Prof. Thureau, sang the chorale in the open- 
ing chorus of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 

Mapame Parti gave a successful concert at 
the Albert Hall on June Ist, the programme 
consisting of familiar items. 

Juty 12ru is fixed for the benefit, at Covent 
Garden, of Mlle. Bauermeister, who has been 
for forty years before the public. Madame 
Melba, Signor Caruso, and other notable artists 
will appear. 

Mr. N. Vert, the well-known concert agent, 
died on June 3rd, after a long illness. For 
many years he was connected with the Richter 
Concerts. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sanday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
. Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— Grand Opera, Waldorf Theatre. 
. Koyal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Grand Upera, Waldorf Theatre. 
Miss Rogers and Herr Kuhn's Bong Recital. 8, Zolian Hall. 
Irish Folk-8ong Society, 3.30, Londonderry House. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Grand Opera, Waldorf Theatre. 
Mile Héléne Luquiens’s Concert, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Upera, Covent Garden. 
Grand Opera, Matin¢ée and Evening. Wal‘orf Theatre. 
Mr. John Thomas's Harp Recital, 3, Empress Rooms. 
Mozart Society. 3, Portman Kooms. 
Royal Opera. Covent Garden. 
Grand Opera, Matinée, Waldorf Theatre. 
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THE WEEK. 


HayMarket.— Revival of The Cabinet Min- 
ister: a Farce in Four Acts. By A. W. 
Pinero. 


Ar its first production at the Court Theatre 
on April 23rd, 1890, Mr. Pinero’s four-act 
farce ‘The Cabinet Minister’ encountered 
considerable opposition. On its revival on 
the Ist inst. at the Haymarket a complete 
change of reception seems indicative of a cor- 
responding alteration in public sentiment. 
The piece has undergone no modification, 
and is not better acted. It retains its old 
merits, which are conspicuous, and its 
faults, which are inconsiderable. Its meek 
hero still seeks solace from political worry 
in abortive attempts to play the flute, and 
its heroine finds an issue from her troubles 
by gambling successfully on the Stock 
Exchange on the strength of knowledge, 
furtively obtained, of Cabinet secrets. Fif- 
teen years ago the blending of frivolity and 
serious matter bred something like resent- 
ment, and it is only in recent years we 
have reconciled ourselves to theories of Mr. 
Pinero concerning the distinction between 
comedy and farce which have enlarged the 
borders of one order of entertainment, if 
they have not provided us with another. 
Circumstance is, as Mr. Pinero conceives, 
the leading influence in comedy as it is in 
tragedy, and his view that amusement 
should spring from the exaggerations and 
extravagances of real and recognizable 
people is defensible—has, indeed, won 
acceptance. Real enough are the cha- 
racters in ‘The Cabinet Minister,’ while 
many of them are drawn with the skill of a 
trained and admirable humourist. Figures 
more genuinely comic than the Macphails 





have rarely been put upon the stage, and 
the Drumdurrises, with their feud con- 
cerning the future of their infant son, are 
conceived in a spirit of admirable satire. 
Some exaggeration attends the characters 
of Mrs. Gaylustre and her brother Joseph 
Lebanon; but through the caricature it is 
possible to recognize real traits. At any 
rate, the play proved wholly diverting, and 
conveyed an idea that the earlier audience 
must have been unreasonable or exigent. 
Miss Winifred Emery succeeded Mrs. John 
Wood as the Minister’s good-hearted, but 
extravagant and passably unscrupulous 
wife, and played with much comic spirit, 
though with a less transparent enjoyment 
of her own extravagance. Her boxing of 
her son’s ears was less delightfully vigorous 
and emphatic. Mr. Cyril Maude gave 
a good specimen of a Jew moneylender 
of the highly plausible type, and was most 
artistically odious and repellent. Mr. 
Norman Forbes assigned a true Gaelic 
physiognomy to the Macphail, whose heroic 
and imaginative mother was played by 
Miss Carlotta Addison. We cannot deal 
with the various features of an interpre- 
tation comic throughout, and can only 
say that the success of the experiment 
suggests the expediency of further revivals 
of the same kind. 





Lyric.—TZhe Breed of the Treshams: a Drama 
in Four Acts. By John Rutherford. 


A curious product of amateur effort is 
‘The Breed of the Treshams,’ a four-act 
work which first (in 1903) saw the light at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was subsequently 
given for a few days at Kennington. It 
shows a certain measure of familiarity with 
history, and is in some respects original in 
conception, but strives to compound by bustle 
and bloodshed for the absence of dramatic 
sense. What is best about it is its title, with 
its suggestion of Browning. Its story is, 
however, frankly unintelligible, and its 
incidents recall a score pieces, including 
‘Don Ceosar de Bazan’ and ‘La Tosca.’ 
The period of action may be put somewhere 
near 164-, at the time when the fortunes of 
Charles I. were on the wane, and depicts 
the proceedings in a royalist regiment. For 
some reason not easily grasped, the officers, 
headed by the colonel, are occupied with a 
oe to yield up to the Parliamentarians the 

astle of Faversham which they garrison, 
while the body of the regiment is on the 
point of mutiny, presumably for want of 
pay. These things give rise to much melo- 
dramatic and not very significant incident, 
including a considerable amount of blood- 
shed and some approach to rape. By these 
things the public was greatly stirred, and 
the piece must be pronounced a popular 
success. The central figure in it, a Lieut. 
Reresby, generally known as ‘‘the Rat,”’ is 
a soldier of fortune, a compound of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Don Cresar de Bazan, Dugald 
Dalgetty, and other characters of fiction, 
who, amidst many qualities commending 
him to a drumhead court martial, a long 
rope, and a short shrift, has capacities for 
exemplary devotion and self-sacrifice. This 
character is played with vivacity by Mr. 
Martin Harvey, and is warmly greeted by 
the public. Ocher characters are assigned 
Mr. Charles Glenney, Miss Maud Milton, 
Mies Coleridge, and Miss N. de Silva. The 





whole would be better placed at the Adelphi 
than in its present home, but will pechably 
last through the season. 


Terry's. — Season of Madame Réjane.— 
L’ Age ad’ Aimer: en Quatre Actes. Par 
Pierre Wolff. 

Some abridgment of delight is involved in 
the fact that in visiting London with one 
of the best members of her company and 
the latest aud most considerable additions 
to her repertory, Madame Réjane has been 
compelled to resort to a house such as 
Terry’s, the stage of which is scarcely ade- 
quate to her requirements. The occasion 
has, however, attractiveness and value. In 
opening with her latest novelty, ‘L’Age 
d’Aimer’ of M. Pierre Wolff, a piece pro- 
duced at the Gymnase on the Ist of April, 
she has chosen to appear in a part totally 
different from the line in which she is 
ordinarily seen. ‘L’Age d’Aimer,’ though 
announced as a comedy, has scarcely more 
claims to be so described than has ‘ La 
Dame aux Camélias,’ with which it has, 
indeed, something in common. It paints 
a world to which nothing at the service of 
the dramatist corresponds in this kingdom 
—a world in which the amant supplants /e 
mari, and in which a temporary union, or 
what is called collage, is treated with as much 
seriousness and respect as espousal — a 
world, moreover, into which no coarseness 
and little levity intrude. Accepting the 
advances of Maurice Gérard, a good-hearted 
volatile youth of twenty-nine years, by 
whom she is coveted and adored, Genevieve 
Clarens (Madame Réjane), the femme de 
quarante ans, discovers, after living for 
a few months on honeycomb, that her 
lover is inconstant, and is leaving her, 
not for the first time, for Colette, a girl of 
twenty-five, who, on her part, is also betray- 
ing a jealous, worthy, and devoted lover of 
fifty-five. No room is presented in the 
part of Genevicve for what is humorous or 
essentially Parisian in the art of Madame 
Réjane. She has, with aching heart, to 
pardon his escapades, eat her soul out in 
patience, break with him when his infidelity 
is too patent, and ultimately, in answer to 
his penitence, to concede a reconciliation 
which guarantees nothing but renewed 
torture. This she does with consummate art 
and with poignant sincerity, showing com- 
plete mastery in the exposition of the tragic 
aspects of modern existence. Of the bril- 
liant company by which she was supported 
at the Gymnase, Madame Réjane brings 
over two: Mile. Renée Felyne, the exponent 
of a mannequin, or wearer of clothes in the 
shop of a modiste, and M. Huguenet, an 
unrivalled representative of a grumbling, 
good-hearted lover. A trace of caricature 
is to be found in a performance which, 
however, is undeniably diverting. 





Avgtrui.— Under which King? a Play in 
Four Acts. By James Bernard Fagan. 


Pisrox’s famous adjuration, “ Under which 
king? Bezonian, speak or die,” has sug- 
gested, apparently, to Mr. Fagan something 
more than the title of his new Adelphi 

roduction. There is in the play but one 

ezonian—a fine specimen of the race—and 
he is almost the only person in it who dies. 
Speech could scarcely, however, have 
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saved him, since he is a deaf mute; and 
though it is alleged that he could and did 
write, and so imperilled the life of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, those who see him 
and know the epoch are justified in ques- 
tioning the assertion. ‘ Under which King ?’ 
deals with the adventures of Charles Edward 
during the wanderings which followed the 
defeat at Culloden. It introduces the Young 
Pretender himself, who, without an effort 
at disguise, enters the house of one of his 
adherents, a Cameron, where, with un- 

ardonable rashness, he allows himself to 
be addressed as Royal Highness, and 
receives all compromising forms of homage. 
As the lady of the house, Helen Cameron, 
is young and lovely, an expert horsewoman, 
addicted to masquerading in male attire, and 
an ardent devotee of the house of Stuart, she 
is expected by the spectator to undertake 
some such escort as was accomplished in the 
Hebrides by Flora Macdonald. Nothing 
of the kind comes off; and though Helen 
Cameron rides alone through the glens at 
midnight, it is to save the honour and life 
of her lover, who is in the service of King 
George, and is the unconscious bearer 
of a document betraying the whereabouts 
of the fugitive prince. The Hanoverian 
colonel to whom she hands this is madly in 
love with her. So soon as he realizes its 
import, he offers her in exchange for her 
embraces the life of her lover, now hope- 
lessly imperilled. This invitation she rejects 
with scorn. When she finds out, however, 
that she is herself the betrayer of the young 
prince, and when immunity for him is 
proffered as the payment for her favours, 
she is for a while disposed to treat. Such 
is in the end her influence over the colonel 
that he betrays his trust for the 
sake of ungratified love. Not in the least 
convincing is this, but it escapes the charge 
of being commonplace. The scenes between 
Helen and the colonel have some strength. 
It is, however, impossible in interpretation 
to charge them with that amount of passion 
absolutely unbridled which alone could 
vindicate them. Though the piece accord- 
ingly pleases an unsophisticated public, 
it is not entitled to rank as consider- 
able. Miss Lily Brayton must resist a 
tendency to exaggeration in facial play. 
In the scenes between herself as the heroine 
and Mr. Oscar Asche as the Hanoverian 
colonel, a point of some intensity is reached. 
Mr. Walter Hampden is picturesque as her 
lover; and Mr. Lyall Swete, Mr. Alfred 
Brydone, and Mr. Charles Rock play well. 
The introduction of a character such as 
M. Latour is not to be defended. 


Drury Lant.— Waterloo; Louis XJ. 


Wirz his appearance on Monday as Gre- 
gory Brewster in ‘ Waterloo,’ as ‘A Story 
of Waterloo’ is now renamed, and on 
Tuesday as Louis XI., the promised pro- 
gramme of Sir Henry Irving is complete. 
If to the four pieces in which he has been 
seen we add ‘ Hamlet,’ the revival of which 
is not now to be anticipated, the high- 
water mark of his accomplishment is in- 
dicated. Charles I., Mathias, Mephis- 
topheles, Wolsey, King Arthur, and other 
parts spring up in the memory; but those 
given during the present season are fully 
representative, and constitute in themselves 





a noble repertory. Oo Gregory Brew- 
ster is one of those genre pictures which we 
class with the Noel (‘ La Joie fait Peur’) of 
Regnier and the Rip van Winkle of Jeffer- 
son, as in their way unequalled. In the 
minds of those who recall it—as what 
English playgoer does not?—it remains 
unsurpassable. 

In Louis XI. Sir Henry had a pre- 
decessor whom none now remembers, but 
whose performance was comparable with 
his own. On the occasion of a revival for 
a day or two only it is superfluous to in- 
dulge in comparison or contrast. Louis XI. 
is one of Sir Henry’s great characters, 
psychologically the most interesting, and 
in every way the grimmest. In the pre- 
sentation of cruelty, malignancy, cowardice, 
and cunning, we know nothing on the stage 
that may be compared to it. Separate 
scenes retain their former hold upon the 
imagination, and excite or torment us 
as before. Sir Henry’s reception has 
throughout been passionate and over- 
whelming, proving that there is no shrink- 
age of power, and that the influence of the 
actor over the public is one of the strongest 
of forces. 








Rramatic Gossiy, 

So clumsy are the arrangements in con- 
nexion with the foreign artists now in our 
midst that it is impossible to devote to them 
the attention which they solicit and merit. 
Signora Duse has thus appeared at the Waldorf 
in ‘La Femme de Claude,’ ‘La Locandiera,’ 
‘ Visite de Noces,’ and ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur ’; 
Madame Réjane at Terry’s in ‘ L’Age d’ Aimer,’ 
‘La Petite Marquise,’ * L’Ecuyere,’ and 
‘LU’Hirondelle’; and MM. Coquelin at the 
Shaftesbury in ‘ L’Abbé Constantin,’ ‘ Les 
Romanesques,’ ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ 
‘Notre Jeunesse,’ and monologues. This 
combination, to deal with which is obviously 
impossible, takes place during a week in which 
novelties are presented at the Adelphi and the 
Criterion, and in which Sir Henry Irving at 
Drury Lane demands two or more evenings. 

Mr. Patrick Kirwan promises at the 
Botanical Gardens, with his company of Idyllic 
Players, a series of outdoor performances, 
including three of Shakspeare’s plays, ‘The 
Tempest,’ ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and—thus we read—‘ La 
Marquise,’ a play of John Lyly unseen on the 
modern stage. What this last name signifies 
baffles conjecture. 

THE Mermaid Repertory Theatre is to reopen 
on September 4th with ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ 
to be followed by ‘ Love for Love,’ ‘ Bellafront,’ 
a verse play by Mr. Laurence Binyon, and the 
cycle of Shakspeare’s historical plays, including, 
we must presume, the three parts of ‘ King 
Henry VI. 

Tue Pioneers is the title of yet one more 
society established for the purpose of pro- 
ducing new plays and revolutionizing, it may be 
assumed, the conditions of the stage. 

‘Lz DépALzE’ has been adapted by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney for Miss Olga Nethersole, who will 
appear in it in New York and subsequently 
bring it to the West-End. 

‘THE TEMPTATION,’ a comedy-drama in four 
acts by Mrs. T. P. O'Connor, has been success- 
fully produced by Mr. Laurence Irving at the 
Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool. 

At the Kennington Theatre ‘ Human Hearts,’ 
acomedy-drama which has enjoyed eleven years’ 
run in America, was produced on Monday for 
the first time in London. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS—J. BE. P.—E. D.—H. A. V.—T. F.— 
B. B. B.—F. H. F. B.—received. V. B.—Many thanks. 
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LIST. 


Catalogue sent post free on application, 


CHEAPER REISSUE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE EVE OF THE 
REFORMATION, 


Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the 
English People in the Period preceding the 
Rejection of the Romish Jurisdiction 
by Henry VIII. 


By the Right Rev. Abbot GASQUET, D.D, 


“* Dr. Gasquet has produced a book which will set many men 
thinking. He has done an excellent piece of work, and has 
offered to students of history a highly interesting problem, 
He writes, as usual, in a lucid and attractive style. The 
controversial element is so subordinated to the scholarly 
setting forth of simple facts and the adroit marshalling of 
evidence, that one might read the volume through without 
being tempted to ask what the author’s creed is, or whether 
he has any, and when one gets to the end one is inclined to 
wish that there were a little more.”—Athenzum. 


CHEAPER REISSUE. 1s, net. 
THE ANGEL IN THE 
HOUSE. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE, 
[Ready June 14, 


THE POCKET HORACE, 


HORACE. 


The Latin Text, with Conington’s Translation on 
Opposite Pages. 

Complete in 1 vol. printed on thin paper for the 
pocket, bound in stamped sheepskin, 5s, net; or 
limp cloth, 4s. net. 

*,.* Also in Two Parts: ‘The ODES and 
CARMEN SECULARE.’ Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp 
leather, cut flush, 2s. net. ‘The SATIRES, 
EPISTLES, and ART of POETRY.’ Cloth, 2s. net ; 
limp leather, cut flush, 2s. 6d. net. 





FOURTH EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 
HOW TO LOOK AT 
PICTURES. 


By ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A, 


With 35 Illustrations. 


“This book, which we have read with great pleasure, 
shows that the author has both wide sympathy and know- 
ledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who 
wish to increase their interest in pictures. A better gift 
for people who are dimly ‘ fond of pictures,’ but who regret 
that they ‘ know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” 

Spectator. 


FRENCH ART IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the late LADY DILKE. 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo, with numerous I!lustra- 
tions. 28s. net each. 

Vol. J. PAINTERS. 

Vol. II. ARCHITECTS and SCULPTORS. 

Vol. III, DECORATIONS and FURNITURE. 

Vol. IV. ENGRAVERS and DRAUGHTSMEN. 
*.* Each Volume can be had separately, and is 
complete in itself. 

“A very thorough and accurate accaunt of one of the 
most important departments of art history that Europe has 
seen since the Renaissance.” — Times. 

“ Author of the four noble volumes on ‘ French Art in the 
Righteenth Century,’ who by their achievement alone 


placed herself in the foremost rank of historical art critics 
of any age or country.” — Atheneum. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & COS LIST. 





POPULAR NEW FICTION. 
THE MASTER MUMMER. 


By BE. P. OPPENHEIM. 


ILLUSTRATED MAIL.—‘‘A delightful and fascinating story.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—‘ Well and forcibly written.” DAILY EXPRESS.—‘ Is equal to the author's best.” 
WESTERN MORNING NEWS.—“ Like Sam Weller’s valentine, it makes the reader ‘ wish there was more.’ ” 
LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ As engrossing a work of fiction as this gifted author has ever penned.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—‘ The interest increases at every chapter.” 


THE JACKAL. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN. 

SUNDAY TIMES.—‘ Not even in those allegorical prose poems of bis which have won him his greatest popularity 

has Mr. Kernahan written with such studied care and yet such vivid descriptive power as in his exciting yarn of ‘The 

Jackal’ and ingenious as was the plot of ‘Scoundrels and Co.,’ that of his new book is ayet happier stroke of invention, 
and sit interest is much better sustained.” 


6s. 


MILLIONS OF MISCHIEF. 6s. 


By HEADON HILL. 
ong oer st | LEADER.—“ Mr. Hill has seldom put greater finish into his work, and the result is a striking and 
vigorous book.” : 
DAILY MAIL,—‘ Wild beyond extravagance, but ingenious through that wildness.” 


A PRINCE OF LOVERS. 6s. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart. 
LLOYD'S NEWS.—*“ Sir William Magnay’s latest story, ‘A Prince of Lovers,’ should bring him added repute...... 
adventure enough to satisfy the most ardent lover of exciting romance.” 
PORTSMOUTH TIMES.—* A brilliant romance, crowded with stirring incident, and is never for a moment dull.” 


THE CRIMSON BLIND. 6s. 


By FRED M. WHITE. 


SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ One of the most ingeniously conceived detective stories. Each chapter holds some 
new and separate excitement. The pace is kept with such vigour that the reader arrives breathless at the last stage.” 


RAINBOW CHASERS. 


By JOHN H. WHITSON, Author of ‘ Barbara,’ ‘A Woman of the West,’ &c. 


Presents with striking vividness a picture of the rise and fall of a boom town. 


THE YELLOW WAVE. 6s. 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


Deals with the present Russo-Japanese war. There is every possibility of peace being proclaimed, but one of the most 
terrible Secret Societies seeks to fan the expiring embers into a new flame, and to envelope the world in an awful struggle. 
How this was done Mr. Shiel tells with extraordinary power and vividness. 


VIGOROUS DAUNT: Billionaire. 


By AMBROSE PRATT, Author of ‘The Great Push Experiment,’ ‘ Franks, Duellist,’ &c, 


THE ROOT. 


6s. 
By ORME AGNUS, Author of ‘Sarah Tuldon,’ ‘ Jan Oxber,’ ‘ Love in Our Village,’ &c. 


T0-DAY.—“ Mr. Orme Agnus writes with a very genius of insight of the people of the West Country...... The inimit- 
able humour of the chapters is as sly and sure almost as anything in Mr, W. W. Jacobs's ‘ Light Cargoes.’” 


ROGER TREWINION. 
By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


7T0-DAY.— One of Mr. Hocking’s most absorbing stories.” 

MORNING LEADER.—* The tale is a good sound one, wholesome in tone and rapid in movement.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ Mr. Hocking is at his best in West Country stories, and ‘ Roger Trewinion’ contains 
some of his most attractive work.” 


6s. 


6s. 


3s. 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. 
THE WEIRD PICTURE. 


6s. 
By JOHN R. CARLING, Author of ‘ The Shadow of the Czar,’ &c. 


Another ingenious and interest-compelling romance, in which the love affairs of the principals centre around the 
realistic work of a frenzied artist. 
3s. 6d. 


THE PIERROTS ON THE PIER. 


By PAUL HERRING. 


THE GIRL WHO HAD NOTHING. 


By Mrs. C. N, WILLIAMSON. 


3s. 6d. 





6s. 


| FAMOUS 


SHILLING 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Cloth bound, round corners. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
| FURNISHED WITH EXCELLENT MAPS AND PLANS, 





Printed in clear type, on good paper. 


| BETTER GUIDE-BOOKS ONE COULD NOT 
| WISH FOR.”—Graphie. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 





| ALDEBURGH. |LLANDRINDOD 
| BATH. _ WELLS. 
| BEXHILL. | ier 
por ‘LYME REGIS. 
| \LYNTON and LYN- 
BOURNEMOUTH. | ‘\ouTH. 
BRIDLINGTON and; MARGATE. 
FILEY 
'MATLOCK. 
B BiGH TON and' NEWQUAY. 
Broapstairs, |NO8TH WALES 
xT | (Northern Section). 
BUXTON. ‘NORTH WALES 
CANTERBURY. | (Southern Section). 
Cera SLANDS.| PENZANCE. 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. | paneer ll 
| ] 
CROMER. | RAMSGATE. 
DARTMOOR. | SCARBOROUGH. 
DAWLISH. SHERWOODB 
DEAL. FOREST. 
DOVER. ‘SIDMOUTH. 
EASTBOURNE. SKEGNESS. 
ENGLISH LAKE! SOUTHSEA. 
ae ‘SOUTHWOLD. 
saa STRATFORD-UPON- 
, AVON. 
hp tl | SUTTON-ON-SEA. 
. SWANAGE. 
eae” ‘TEIGNMOUTH. 
° TORQUAY. 
peng al ‘WESTON - SUPER - 
MARE. 
ILFRACOMBE. /WEYMOUTH. 
ILKLEY. WHITBY. 
ISLE of MAN. /WOODHALL SPA. 
ISLE of WIGHT. WYE VALLEY. 
LEAMINGTON. YARMOUTH and the 
LIVERPOOL. BROADS. 
List of Scotch, Irish, and Con- 
tinental Guides 





POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limrrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S ESTABLISHED 1634, ie 
LIST. CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 


TOURIST SEASON, 1905. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


‘*The pioneers in their own particular class.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


‘MURRAY'S HANDBOOK OF 
TRAVEL-TALK: 


‘Being a Collection of Questions, Phrases, and 
Vocabularies in English, French, 
a German, and Italian. 


NINETEENTH EDITION, 


Revised, Augmented, and Brought up to Date, with New 
Introductory Section on Pronunciation. 


-Size, 5 in. by 3} by 3 in., cloth, rounded corners, 752 pp., thin 
paper ; weight, 7} 0z., 38. 6d. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Page, gratis. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
SWITZERLAND. 


*NINETEENTH EDITION. Remodelled and thoroughly 
Revised, with 34 Maps and Plans, 664 pp. (thin paper), crown 
*Svo, 10s. 


“ The best Swiss guide-book published in English.” 
a) ae nchester Guardian, 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


BIGHTH EDITION, Remodelled, Enlarged, and thoroughly 
Revised. Kdited by SCOTT MONCRIEFF PENNEY, M.A. 
590 pp. (thin paper), 57 Maps and Plans, crown &vo, 10s. 6¢, 


“Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to 
know.” —Scotsman, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
IRELAND. 


SIXTH EDITION. Kditei by JOHN COOKE, M.4, 
43 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 9s. 
“* The very best guide to Ireland.”—Freeman’s Journal 





Complete List of English and Foreign Handbooks, 
‘with Specimen Map and Plan, gratis on application. 


1905 EDITION. 


TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


.STANFORD’S CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for 
TOURISTS post free on application. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 

N 4t1Oe AL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





Estab.) (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCB. 
Accumulated Fund over -. £6,000,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... +e» 212,400,000 
PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured. At the 1902 Division a Cash Profit of £761, 602 he 
apportioned amongst the members, bein 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Assets over FOUR MILLIONS Sterling. 
BONUS DIVIDED 1902, £597,415. 


TO SHARE IN NEXT BONUS 
APPLY NOW OR BEFORE JUNE 30 TO 


CHIEF OFFICE: 15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.0. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.'S NEW LIST. NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE WORLD’S NAVIES IN THE BOXER 
REBELLION (CHINA, 1900). 


By Lieut. C. C. DIX, R.N. 
With numerous Photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Abounds in interest and excitement "—Erening Standard 
“ An excellent book....which should be read. "—Daily Mail 
“A valuable addition to the history of the campaign.” —Graphic. 
‘The narrative of Lieut. Dix is exceptionally valuable... .The book 
naan an important contribution to the records of intersational policy.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A VILLAGE CHRONICLE. By Katharine $. 


MACQUOID. With Illustrations by FORESTIER. 


A GUARDSMAN JAPANESE. By Sadi 


GRANT, Author of ‘ A Japanese House Party,’ &c. 
“This brightly written Japanese story will be popular. The authoress 
has certainly written a tale about the Japanese on novel lines, and her 


study of the Japanese character is distinctly out of ae in.” 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
lasgow Herald. ee 
A RAW PROBATIONER. By Ellis Dean, STOCK : 


thor of ‘ A Strange Honeymoon,’ &c. £& «a @ 


Aa 
“am distinctly clever book.’ *— Birmingham Post GENERAL INDEX, 


A book which is charmingly written.’ we Forkshire Herald. 
The DOLL’S DANCE. By C. Forestier- 
FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


ALKBR, Author of ‘ The Chameleon,’ &c. [Second Edition. 
“The novel is so well written that from —_ to last the reader is left 
in suspense as to the ultimate issue.” —Punch. 


VIRGINIA. By L. T. Meade. 


With 4 Fall-Page Illustrations. 

“ An exciting novel.’ *— Dundee Courier. 

“A charming sto — Sheffield Independent. 
“A stirring story. I Montag Advertiser. 


The ADVENTURES of a NAVAL OFFICER. 


= So Pe Bop HUNTER, K.N. Edited by Sir SPENSER 


N, G.C. 
“Is delightful reading from beginning to end.” —Morning Post. 
“ The book is thoroughly enjoyable.’’—Athenaum. 


(Second Edition. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES - 0 6 0 





GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 0 


In crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE. 


Translated into English Verse by C. PU 

“A translation to be read with vines a prot. ..From it one 
may obtain a view of the ‘great creation of t t by no means 
unworthy of one of the great poems of the world.”’— Aberdeen Press. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


YSEULT. By M. R. Lange. 


“ Mr. Lange’s verse is musical, and full of feeling and colour. His 


GENERAL INDEX, 





-than one-third of the amount paid in pe mca pwr oy the 
. previous five years. 
BNDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 

Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 

cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 

tageous. L. F. HOVIL, 

Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.0. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


INNEFOR D'S MAGNESIA 
ie best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the BroMmack. HEARTBUEN, 
HEADA ane 
and tater afte ot Tete Goantotons, 
ent for cate tal 
Ladies, 8, Children, and Infants. 


sDINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 








are living and breathe the fulness of life—the sensuousness 
bs Yseult, the responsive eagerness of Tristan, and the noble nature of 
the old king.” "— Dundee Courier. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO. 
18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


' 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, | 
APPENDICITIS, &¢.) | 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
RAtiway Fa PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Retablished 1849 CLAIMS PAID £4.800.000. | 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 








| For Copies by post an additional Three- 
| pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





@, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


PRINTERS 
PIF, 1905. 


EDITED BY 


W. HUGH SPOTTISWOODE, 


PUBLISHED 


ON THE FIRST OF JUNE. 


Every Copy sold helps one of 
the best-managed Charities in the 
Country—The Printers’ Pension 
Corporation. President for 1905, 


Mr. C. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


CONTENTS: 


STORIES, &c. DRAWINGS, &c. 


| 
| 
BY | BY 
W. L. ALDEN. | CECIL ALDIN. 
F. ANSTEY. 
DUKE of ARGYLL. | ©. A, BUCHEL. 
G. B. BURGIN. E. M. CROXTON. 
Use SSWEEAM-| ©. pawa GumeOn. 
Major-Gen. Sir A. G. DUDLBY HARDY. 
FRENCH. 
TOM GALLOY, | JOHN HASSALL. 
G. L. GRAVES. | L. RAVEN HILL. 
J. K. JEROME. 
= ¢ teen. GUNNING KING. 
H, W. LUCY. PHIL MAY. 
BARRY PAIN. 
Major-Gen. BAD E N- se Owe. 
POWELL. CHAS. PEARS. 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
MOSTYN PIGOTT. F. PEGRAM. 





WM. LE QUEUX. 
W. PETT RIDGE. 
ADRIAN ROSS. 
LORD STANLEY. 
G. R. SIMS. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
I, ZANGWILL, 

&e, &e, 


ls. 


Of all W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, 
And of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


L. THACKERAY. 
F. H. TOWNSEND. 
DAVID WILSON. 
LAWSON WOOD. 
STARR WOOD, 

&e. &c. 


net. 


Published by THE SPHERE and TATLER, Ltd., 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, 


—-——— 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XIX. JUNE, 1905, No. 5, 1s. 6d, net. 
Contents, 
EDITORIAL and GENERAL :— 
The Place and Time of Homer. D. B. MONRO. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
On ‘Iliad’ I. 418—A Reply. MORTIMER LAMSON 


Notes on certain Forms of the Greek Dialects. CARL 
DARLING BUCK. e 
Demosthenes’s Nickname dpyds. MORTIMER 
LAMSON EARLE. 
On Dionysius of Halicarnassus. H. RICHARDS. 
Longinus on the Rbythm of Demosthenes. A. 
VBRRALL. 
*Pharsalia Nostra.’ J. P. POSTGATE. 
On the New Fragment of the so-called Laudatio Turiae 
(‘C.LL.,’ VI. 1527). W. WARDE FOWLER. 
SHORTER NOTES. 
REVIEWS :— 
Jacoby’s ‘Marmor Parium.’ J. A. R. MUNRO. 
Two Anthologies from the Greek. J. H. VINCE. 
Marx’s ‘ Lucilius.’ W. M. LINDSAY. 
Giarratano’s ‘Valerius Flaccus.’ 
SUMMERS. 
BRIEFER NOTICES. 
VERSION :— 
From ‘ Paradise Lost.’ W. J. GOODRICH. 
ARCH ZOLOGY :— 
Miss Ransom’s ‘Studies in Ancient Furniture.’ F. H. 
MARSHALL. 
Monthly Record. F. H. MARSHALL. 
Numismatic Summaries. WARWICK WROTH. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS FOR CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. 


NUTT’S 


CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. 
By R. JASCHKE. 


1. ENGLISH-FRENCH. 
2. ENGLISH-GERMAN. 
3. ENGLISH-ITALIAN. 


Each with Revised Vocabulary at the end. 32mo. Up- 
wards of 450 pp. Printed by Constable on the finest opaque 
paper. Cloth, 2s. éd. 


4, ENGLISH-SPANISH. 3s. 6d. 


In the short space during which this admirable series of 
Travellers’ Pocket Dictionaries bas been before the public 
many thousands of copies have been sold. They combine 
all the qualities of a dictionary and a conversational guide- 
boo! The Publisher has received hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials. 


The POCKET INTERPRETER. 
Dialogues for Travellers in English, French, German, 
and Norwegian-Danish. By V. CULMSEE. Square 
32mo, flexible cloth. 1s. 

*,* The only Pocket Conversation Book for Denmark and 

Norway. 


WALTER C. 





PHONETIC SERIES. 
By H. SWAN. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS for 
ENGLISH - SPBAKING TRAVELLERS and 
STUDBNTS. With the Exact Pronunciation indicated 
phonetically upon a new Series. 

1. COLLOQUIAL FRENCH. Sixth Edition, 
with Appendix for Cyclists and Amateur Photo- 
graphers, Is. 

2. COLLOQUIAL GERMAN. Third Rdition, 
a for Cyclists and Photographers. 
1s. 6d. 


3. COLTOQUIAL ITALIAN, Second Edition. 
8. . 


4. COLLOQUIAL SPANISH. 1s. 6d, 


A SIMPLIFIED FRENCH CONVER- 
SATIONAL MANUAL; or, How to Converse in French 
whilst Travelling, at the Hotel, Restaurant, Shopping, 
with the Principal Routes to Paris and Places of Interest. 
By LOUISH LITTA. 12mo, 160 pp. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d, 

*,* Equally suited for the traveller or for use in the 
class-room. 


GREMLI’S FLORA of SWITZER- 


LAND for TOURISTS and FIELD BOTANISTS. 
Translated by L. W. PAITSON. Crown 8yo, xxiy- 
454 pp. Limp cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


*,* The Standard Alpine Flora for advanced Botanists. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——~@~——— 


THE YEAR OF TRAFALGAR. 


Being an Account of the Battle and of the Events which’ 
led up to it, with a Collection of the Poems and Ballads- 
written thereupon between 1805 and 1905. 7. HENRY 
NEWBOLT, Author of ‘The Sailing of the Longships,’ 
‘Admirals All,’ &c. With Portrait of Lord Nelson, Maps,. 
and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ A stirring and a pathetic record; clear and sympathetic: 
in its narrative portions, and usefully comprehensive in its 
tacbical details. The book fulfils its purpose excellently, 
and, apart from the success it may achieve among adults, it 
will be popular as a gift for Rnglish boys who have that love 
of the sea and its heroes which ought to be their hereditary 
dower.” —Globe. 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL. 
LIFE. 


By the late Lady DILKB. With a Memoir of the Author- 
by the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Square demy 80, 10s. 6d.. 
net. 
“The memoir which Sir Charles Dilke bas prefixed to’ 
Lady Dilke’s posthumous ‘ Book of the Spiritual Life,’ 
together with the book itself, gives us some fuller insight 
into an element of her rich nature of which the world 
had as yet only been given rare and oe aay aa 
Manchester Guardian, 
‘*No one could miss without loss this intimate study of 
a personality of singular originality and interest, and of a 
mind and character which rendered their possessor by no- 
means the least notable feminine figure in the intellectual 
society of her time...... in this affectionate tribute her 
exceptional qualities of mind and character are deservedly 
and worthily commemorated.”— World, 


BYGONE YEARS. 


Personal Reminiscences. By the Hon. FREDERICK: 
LEVESON-GOWER. With a Photogravure Portrait. Demy 
8vo, 12s. net. 


MEMORIES OF LIFE AT OXFORD,,. 


and EXPERIENCES in ITALY, GREECE, TURKEY, 
GERMANY, SPAIN, and ELSEWHERE. By FREDERI( K: 
MEYRICK, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln and Rector of 
Blickling. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
POTTERY. 


Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. Based on Samuel Birch’s- 
Famous Work. By HENRY B. WALTERS, M.A., As:istant 
in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities,. 
British Museum. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 
medium 8yvo, 3/. 3s. net. 


ROMANO LAVO LIL; 


Or, the Word Book of the Gypsy Language. By the late- 
GEORGE BORROW. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book has been out of print for many years, but the 
revived interest in Borrow’s writings has called for a- 
reprint. 








A CHEAP BDITION. 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOOURS.. 


By Mrs. BISHOP (Isabella L. Bird). With Maps and. 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 5s. net. 


A CHBAP EDITION. 

THE RISE AND EXPANSION 
OF THE BRITISH DOMINION 
IN INDIA. 
fy bod ALFRED LYALL, P.C., Author of ‘ Asiatic Studies,’ 


fe of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava,’ With 5 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 
SINAI AND PALESTINE 
IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR. 
HISTORY. 


By the late Dean STANLBY. With Coloured Maps. . 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


MARY DEANE’S NEW NOVBL. 
THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. 


By MARY DEANE, Author of ‘The Rose Spinner,’ 
‘Treasure and Heart.’ 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Abemarle Street, W. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST. — 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS NEARLY READY. 
A LOST CAUSE. By Guy Torys, Author of ‘ When it was Dark.’ (90th Thousand.) 
The MAID of the RIVER. By Mrs. Campsetyt Praep, Author of ‘ Fugitive Anne,’ ‘The Other Mrs. Jacobs,’ &c. 
ALIX of the GLEN. By Curris Yorke, Author of ‘ Delphine,’ ‘ The Girl in Grey,’ ‘ Olive Kinsella,’ &c. 
The WHITE LADY. By May Cromme iy, Author of ‘ Partners Three,’ &c, 
HIS MASCOT. By L. T. Megane, Author of ‘ Little Wife Hester,’ &c. 
The CHOICE of EMELIA. By Apetine SerGceant, Author of ‘The Waters of Oblivion,’ &e. 
ST. ELIZABETH of LONDON. By Lucas Cueevs, Author of ‘ Eileen,’ &c. 
The TERROR BY NIGHT. By James MacLaren Copan, Author of ‘A Soldier and a Gentleman,’ &c. 
The HARVEST of LOVE. By C. RanGcer-Gutt, Author of ‘ The Serf,’ ‘ The Hypocrite,’ &e. 
The OPAL SERPENT. By Fercus Hume, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ &c. 
ALTON of SOMASCO. By Harotp Binptoss, Author of ‘ The League of the Leopard,’ &e, 
The REBEL PRINCE. By Sern Coox Comstock, Author of ‘ Monsieur le Capitaine Douay.’ With Photogravure Frontis- 


piece from a Drawing by HAROLD COPPING. 
The ROOK’S NEST. By G. W. Arrteton, Author of ‘ The Mysterious Miss Cass,’ &e. 
JANE SHORE; a Romance of History. By J. E. Muppock, Author of ‘Sweet “Doll” of Haddon Hall,’ &. With 


Frontispiece of the Heroine, after Bartolozzi’s famous Picture. 


CHILDREN of EARTH. By Sipney Paternoster, Author of ‘Gutter Tragedies,’ ‘ The Motor Pirate,’ Ke. 

A DAUGHTER of the MANSE. By Saran Tyrer, Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &e. 

WHO WAS LADY THURNE? By FLorence Warne, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ ‘ The Face in the Flashlight,’ &e. 
The TENDERFOOT. By W. J. Saerrarp. 


A thrilling tale of the Australian Bush, by a new author. 


The SOUL of a VILLAIN. By Mrs. Hucues-Giss. 


A powerful and engrossing tale of West-Country life, by a new author. 


The SUBURBANS. By T. W. H. Crostanp, Author of ‘The Unspeakable Scot,’ ‘ Lovely Women,’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Shortly, 

Contents.—Their Origin—Their Country—How to Get_There—The Male Suburban—Their Young—Their Loves and Marriages—The Great of Clapham—Tooting, the Blest.—Kilburn, 

the sworn Sy A ’Ampstead—Naughty St. John’s Wood—Nonconformity—Shops—Arehitecture—Horticulture—The Great Servant Question—The Theatre—Chamber-Music—Paint and 

Pictures—The Future. 




















HORSES I HAVE KNOWN. By “G. G.” (H. G. Harper), Author of ‘The Chaser’s Luck,’ ‘ A Fairy in the Pigskin,’ &e, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 

4MPORTANT NOTICE.—Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announcing that ALL MR. NAT GOULD’S NEW STORIES wil! be published 
by him. The first is entitled ONE of a MOB, and will be ready at once, to be followed in August by The SELLING PLATER, and 
in the Autumn by The LADY TRAINER. Others will be announced at stated intervals. 2s. each, illustrated boards, or 2s. 6d. each, 


cloth, crown 8vo. 
NAT GOULD’S ANNUAL. Price Is. Medium §8vo. 


This favourite Annual will be published in the late Autumn. 


JOHN LONG’S CARLTON CLASSICS. _ 


Prices: decorative wrapper, 3d. net; artistic cloth gilt, 6d. net; leather, gilt top, gold-blocked back and side, 1s. net. Size, 6in. by 4in. by fin. It is the aim of this Series to 
‘present in tasteful and artistic form the world’s favourite little masterpieces in prose and verse, and the Publisher believes that these Classics will be considered new and distinctive, and 

















-surpass any series at present before the public in the beauty of their printing and the daintiness of their format. Each Volume contains a Biographical Introduction by the Editor, Mr. 
HANNAFORD BENNETT. The first Twelve Volumes are :— 

CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Lorp Byron. | A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. Laurence Srerne. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Swakesreare. |The LIFE of NELSON (Double Vol.) Rozerr Soursey. 
The FOUR GEORGES. W. M. Tuackeray. The BLESSED DAMOZEL, and other Poems. Dante 
‘WARREN HASTINGS. Lorp Macavuay. |ON HEROES and HERO WORSHIP. ‘Tuomas Canty. 
TALES (Selected). Epcar Auuan Por. | SONNETS, Snaxesreare. 


CHRISTABEL, and other Poems. S.T.Coterice. | RASSELAS. Samvet Jonyson. 


"NEW VOLUME IN THE “ LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS.” 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By Tuomas Hucues. With Photogravure Portrait, and 16 Illustrations by A. TaLzor 


SMITH. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net ; classic half-vellum, 5s. net. (Nearly ready. 











CHEAP EDITION OF A FAMOUS NOVEL. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


The STORM of LONDON. By F. Dicxserry. 


TRUTH,.—“ Amusing as it is audacious in its pictures of society compelled tu adopt the primitive attire of an Edenic age.” 
ATHENZUM.—“ Very amusing, audacious, clever, and diverting.” 
DAILY EXPRESS.—“ An extraordinary book, daring and remarkable.” 





JOHN LONG’S SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS.—NEW VOLUMES FOR 1905. 
The WORLD MASTERS. GEORGE GRIFFITH. (Ready. | NO. 3, the SQUARE. FLORENCE WARDEN. 
BENEATH the VEIL. ADELINE SERGEANT. (Ready. | MIDSUMMER MADNESS. Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 
‘The BURDEN of HER YOUTH. L. T. MEADE. [Keady. | The LADY of the ISLAND. GUY BOOTHBY. 
SWEET “DOLL” of HADDON HALL. J. E. MUDDOCK. (Heady. | The MAGNETIC GIRL. RICHARD MARSH. 
LE SELVE. OUIDA. The JADE EYE. FERGUS HUME. 


*,* KINDLY WRITE TO MR. JOHN LONG FOR HIS COMPLETE SPRING AND SUMMER LIST. 
London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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